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RHYTHM TOUCH 


is a new concept of light smooth strokes that 
puts a new kind of ease into typing. Students 
find it a great help in developing comfortable, 
relaxed typing tempo. You'll find Rhythm 
Touch a great help in guiding students toward 
the perfection of smooth, regular technique 
that combines speed and accuracy. 


Z RIMLESS FINGER FORM KEYS 


are scientifically designed . . . concave and 
form-fitting to the finger. The finger centers 
accurately on the key top. Through this ac- 
curacy of key-stroke the type bars travel to 
the printing point free of vibration, contribut- 
ing to neat, clean-cut impressions. 


SEE-SET SCALES 
FOR BALANCED WORK 


You can set these visible scales in a jiffy... 
to center paper, center text or center headings. 
It’s faster, easier, more positive and accurate 
. . . with Underwood’s See-Set Scales. The 
teacher takes pride in the quality of work 
done by the students and appreciates the con- 
venience and the ease of teaching Balanced 
Work the Underwood Way. 


that help make Underwood 


the Favorite on BOTH sides of the desk... 


You'll find it easier to teach on UNDERWOOD 


Students find it easier to learn 
on UNDERWOOD 


TIPS ON TEACHING TYPING 
by George L. Hossfield 
10-times World’s Champion Typist 


Let's stop hampering a beginner by requiring perfec- 
tion or even near perfection at the start. We must re- 
quire a degree of accuracy, of course, but let us temper 
our demands with leniency. The achievement of perfection is a gradual 
accomplishment; it should not be expected, much less required, from a 
beginner. Getting accustomed to stroking the keys properly, using the 
right amount of finger leverage, and remembering the location of the 
keys to be depressed — these are only a few of the things the beginner 
has to think about while attempting to do something that is entirely 
new. After a certain amount of practice a student gradually gains confi- 
dence and then you can expect an improved result. The requirement of 
perfection places the student under an unnecessary tension and strain, 
which in itself will defeat a student’s best intentions. Tension and 
strain have ruined the chances of more than one trained professional 
operator so let us not expect the impossible from the untrained beginner. 


Underwood Corporation 


. Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
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which graduate has the better chance 


Certainly mimeograph training carries a lot of weight with 
employers. Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. That’s why 
graduates with mimeographing skill get the better jobs. 


e ege e 
what simplifies the teacher’s job 

Teaching mimeographing is easy with the textbook, 
“Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” The 15 fully illustrated 
lessons are complete. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of a stencil to the 
production of multi-colored copies. For complete information, 
phone your local A. B. Dick distributor or mail coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you all 
the essentials—speed, legibility, versatility, easy operation and | 
low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. Y 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 


of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB-950 


5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 
Please send me information about 0 the textbook, “Fundamentals of Mimeo- 


graphing,” 0 the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. 


Bindery 
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Start Your Business Training Courses 
With These Fine Joxtbooks 

A New Book 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
By Harold S, Kahm and Melvin E, Wagner 


With this text students are introduced to the operations of the modern business firm. It pro- 
vides the background material for a clearer understanding of the phases of business activity 
in which the individual student will take specialized training . . . whether it be Accounting, 
Correspondence, Finance, Salesmanship, Advertising, or even the Use of Business Machines. 


To assure complete understanding of the principles presented, the text includes step-by-step 
guides to starting and piloting a business through a safe course of operation. Whether or not 
the student plans to set up his own business, this information will be of practical value, since 
it shows how the business man copes with the problems that must be met to guarantee the 
survival and growth of the firm. 


At the ends of chapters are questions, topics for class discussion, projects (such as surveys of 


specific problems and conditions in the business world of the student’s community), and rec- 
ommended readings. Under the caption, “Building Your Vocabulary,” are terms used in dis- 


cussing the chapter topic. ; 


Published August, 1950 384. pages 5%” x 838” 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, Third Edition 


By Getz, Kanzer and Gerstenberg 


This widely used edition presents the significant laws which govern the economic activities of 
American producers and consumers. In place of the traditional non-consumer legal material 
that appeared in previous editions, new consumer topics have been included. Among the 13 
units of subject matter are chapters on Automobile Insurance, Owning a Home, and Owning 
Stock in a Corporation. An additional useful feature is the cumulative review problems — 
over 550 practical problems, each within the everyday experience of the student. 


Published 1947 455 pages <7 


WORKBOOK for ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW 
By Wagner 


This practical workbook is suitable for use with any current text on elementary business law. 
It is ideal for placing at the teacher’s fingertips complete assignment and text material for 
each student, suitable case problems, and effective socialized tests that fit today’s teaching aims. 
The text includes matching, true or false tests, and case tests. 


154 pages 814” x 114” 
Send for your free examination copies today! 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 


Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


By Herbert A, Tonne 


EDITORSHIP For several years the Editor of the JourNaL or Business EpucatTIon has suggested that the Jour- 
OF THE NAL would profit by a new editorial staff. 

Having just completed twelve years of service as the editor, he decided that this year was the ap- 
propriate time for a change. This is especially true because the end of the next year will be the 
thirteenth year of editorship, and who does not have a faint trace of superstition in him which would 
make him wish to avoid thirteen years? Nevertheless, the circumstances seemed to make it desirable 
to continue. 

The managing editor has persuaded the staff that the present policies of editorial content and ar- 
ticles meet a definte need in the field of business education. Many readers and a considerable number 
of people who are usually straightforward critics have been kind enough to say that a change in 
the basic pattern of the JoURNAL oF Business EpucaTion would leave a definite gap in the literature 
of business education. 

With such persuasion, how can one do anything but give in? Especially when the JouRNAL has 
become a part of one’s professional life and personal satisfaction? 

We hope our readers will approve these decisions. All of us continue to be most anxious to have 
the opinion of our readers. Only as the JouRNAL renders a service which is unique does it, like any 
other magazine, have a justification for continuance. That the JouRNAL does render this service we 
have been told by many friends and even a considerable number of severe critics. 


on Twenty-one American business teachers had a memorable experience this summer in taking a 

i aenere field course on “Business Education in Western Europe.” The core of this experience was the con- 
ference of the International Society for Business Education held on Copenhagen. In total twenty-six 
Americans were present at the conference. 

No one would want a program of graduate study to consist of field courses and nothing else, but 
it was the definite judgment of the group that a graduate program made up of nothing but formal 
courses without field experiences of this type is even more out of balance. 

The direct educational experiences were far less meaningful than the marginal experiences. This 
is, of course, probably true of all field courses. Working together in groups, observing how people 
buy and sell, talking with business men and teachers—these types of activities are far more meaning- 
ful than the formal lectures which make up the organized part of a conference or field experience. 

The dual ladder of education which is talked about in all books on comparative education is, as 
far as Europe is concerned, a thing of the past. To the extent to which the predominant structure of 
education in Europe is a single ladder with opportunities for all, European education has become defi- 
nitely Americanized. One significant difference, however, between American and European business 
education is that instead of trying to delay the job experience as long as possible, the Europeans be- 
lieve in beginning it as early as possible. Our tendency to delay actual entrance upon job life is 
insisted upon by the schoolman and given unqualified support by the businessman. The American 
businessman simply does not want to have junior workers. 

In Europe, quite the reverse is true. Schoolmen send people out on the job as soon as there is the 
slightest flagging in interest. The businessmen are even more adamant in their insistence that they 
get their new entrants at the age of fifteen or sixteen at the latest. This is true not only of the smallest 
of the small shops and offices, but even more true of the gigantic business organizations. 

The Europeans are as sure that they are right that youngsters should get on the job as soon as 
possible, as Americans are sure that job entrance should be delayed as long as possible. 

The Europeans go in for a much more definite separation of job training and general education. 
Characteristically, job training in business education and other fields is given in separate schools. 
Even where it is given under the same roof, there is a sharp cleavage between vocational education and 
general education. 

This cleavage probably is due to the age at which youngsters go on the job. Being fully aware of 
the need for further education, the Europeans therefore provide abundant opportunities for part-time 
education. This holds true in Germany and Denmark where there is a strict and formalized program 
of apprenticeship education. It holds equally true in such countries as England and Sweden where they 
are not even aware of the concept of formalized apprenticeship training. 

Most significant is the fact that all over Europe, there is abundant opportunity for education for 
those who can profit by it; but there is equal insistence that those who do not have the capacity or 
interest quit school promptly. Our typical practice of keeping all people in school at least through 
high school graduation regardless of the quantity and quality of learning is a strange phenomenon to 
the European. Even more he is confounded by the insistence that all be passed onward, that gradua- 
tion is a matter of time in school rather than formal evidence of learning. He has little sympathy 
with the concept of concomitant learnings which is so prevalent in the United States. 

Education is available for all who can profit by it in achieving formalized definitely measurable 
learnings. The marginal learnings which we stress so much are given no consideration. The boy or 
girl who cannot keep up with the class is invited immediately to drop out of school. Apparently 
employers, schoolmen, and businessmen are in complete agreement on this point of view. 
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BROOMSTICK FOR BILLIARDS? 
Playing billiards or teaching Office Machine Practice you teach the same machine your students will use in 
—you “click” only when you use the right equipment. business later. , 
That’s why, today, many commercial teachers pre- Your local Monroe representative will gladly show 
fer to give training on Monroe Adding-Calculators. you how the Educator makes teaching easier. Just 
They know that 5 Educator models and 1 electric mail the coupon today. No obligation, of course. 
model make an ideal combination for the Office 
Practice classroom. 
Monroes are easy to operate and practical both to 
teach and to learn. Students make rapid progress in 
acquiring a skill and a sound knowledge of business 
mathematics. 
The Educator is a regular adding-calculator specifi- 
cally designed for school work. Its manual operation 
allows students to learn at speeds best suited to indi- 
vidual abilities. Another big advantage: with Monroes 
HERES Your cuE 
FOR TTE Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
BE R / Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 
TEACHING, Yes, I'd like to learn more about teaching Office Practice 
with Monroes. Please have your representative call to 
demonstrate the Educator model. 
NAME... 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS — 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


COMPLETELY 
TYPICAL 


VOCATIONAL 
REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


Few reactions to one of my “comments” have ever been farther off the beam than is the one by 
Mr. Maxwell.’ He says that I (or Mr. Baten or both of us) “totally disregarded the value of and 
demand for quantity production.” On the contrary that is exactly what we contended for. Evidently 
Mr. Maxwell doesn’t know what “office production” means. He is talking about basic operating speed 
on straight copy, expressed in terms of net w. p. m. That is not “production”. However high, it 
does not guarantee either quality or quantity of production on the typing jobs done in an office. 

Mr. Maxwell’s confounding terms is further revealed by his statement that toning down copying 


" speed rate is all that is necessary “‘to turn out three times the amount of work done by the average 


typist.” Not unless the copying speed artist has been adequately trained on office typing jobs. My 
challenge still stands, to the effect that a fast copyist with little or no special training in office typing 
jobs can not compete with a slower copyist who has been adequately trained on the kinds of jobs 
typists really do. It is up to Mr. Maxwell to prove that “‘little or no drill is necessary for the applica- 
tion (to typing jobs) of his (copying) skill”; that “just the initial introduction is all that is nec- 
essary.” 

For the past 13 years the National Business Entrance Tests (formerly National Clerical Ability 
Tests) have included a real production typing test, but no spurt-speed copying test. Only the speediest 
copyists of typewriting classes were sent into this test year after year. Passing requirements, for- 
merly fairly high, more recently have been absurdly low as judged by real office standards. If Mr. 
Maxwell’s contentions are true, results in these tests should have been good. I suggest that he study 
the results as reported from year to year, or even for the past year. 

Mr. Maxwell’s contest-set mind still clings to the theory that the “one difficult problem for the 
instructor is to develop speed.’”” See what I meant when I wrote that Mr. Baten had for himself a 
job in his attempt to pry copying-speed-test-minded typewriting teachers free from their moorings? 


P. S. Neither Mr. Baten nor I overlooked the diagnostic value of straight-copy speed tests, as al- 
leged. But we were talking about the measurement of end results of typing instruction. 


Business teachers are not alone in their failure to recognize the difference between basic skill and 
vocational skill. Employers are quite as blind to the true facts. But I suspect that the latter would 
be quick to change their views if instructors should begin to send them occupationally competent 
workers instead of potentially trainable ones. 

The National Office Management Association has just reported on a “Survey of Vocational Re- 
quirements for Certain Beginning Jobs in Offices”—specifically, stenographer, file clerk, and key- 
drive calculating machine operator. 

I have no reason to doubt that what is reported is a true picture of “requirements,” but I am dis- 
turbed by the lack of progress which they represent; even more so when I reflect on the fact that 
business educators have done so little to improve those requirements. 
Stenographer-T ypist 

Let’s look at requirements for stenographers first. Nine percent of 1059 companies (presumably 
members of NOMA and therefore progressive ones) have no “specifications” for this job! What is 
more startling is that 33 per cent of those who do have, have no “proficiency” specification at all— 
only educational (mostly high school graduation), physical, and mental. And, believe it or not, “good 
vision” and “good hearing” are of concern to only 48 per cent of these topnotch employers of 
stenographers. “Apparent good health” seems to satisfy a majority. 

Only 72 per cent insist on good spellers, while 66 per cent are greatly concerned about grammar. 
“General knowledge,” whatever that may mean, is of great interest to 12 per cent of these employers 
and “important” to 79 per cent. 

Now comes a curious classification of some good business traits such as “mental”: “accuracy” 
(meaningless except when defined), “adaptability” (not a mental factor), “able to work well under 
pressure” (emotional not mental). 

These characteristics were listed on checking as “not important”, “important”, and “very impor- 
tant”—a curious break-down when it is remembered that they are being appraised in relation to a 
specific job whose specifications should be very definite. 

Now we come to the traditional “proficiency” standards. None whatever for office typing produc- 
tion; just the old “typing from straight copy, words per minute.” Forty satisfies 12 per cent; 50 is 
asked for by 60 per cent; 60 is what 26 per cent would like to get; and 2 per cent want what is re- 
ported as “other”. No recognition of the fact that such specifications will get only varying degrees 
of “trainability”, without the assurance of any degree of all-round typing ability such as is requested 
for the work to be done. 

Even the copying speed is not for any specified period of time. It may be for 10 minutes, or 15 
or 20; but surely not for a longer period. And it is not experssed in terms of “net” words a minute. 


~ 1 Journal for June, 1950, p. 34. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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| UNDERSTAND 
“DITTO ONE-WRITING 
METHODS,” 100... 


Give your students 
the “Winning Plus”! 


As between two otherwise equal grad- 
uates, the one who is familiar with Ditto practice quite 
naturally has the better chance .. . for the business world 
is finding wider and wider use for Ditto in these days 
when operations must be streamlined for profit. Ditto 
can help in your teaching, too. Send for FREE master 
sheet, Master Typing Test No. 1, from which you may run 
off copies of stroke-counted test, arranged both for speed- 
building and pretranscription practice, for typewriter | 
students. Ask also for FREE folder, Dictation Facts No. 
100, 600 standard words in groups of graduated diffi- 
culty for shorthand practice. No obligation. Write today! 


Ditto, Inc., 638S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


DITTO 
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feo article is about the small high 
school and its business education 
program. It is another attempt to 
give a concrete answer to the two 
questions, “Are we justified in hav- 
ing vocational business education in 
the small secondary school, and, if 
so, how can it be done with only one 
or two teachers?” 

My answer to the first question is 
and has been for some time, “If we 
are justified in having vocational 
business education in the large sec- 
ondary schools, we are justified in 
having it in the small ones, otherwise 
there is not equality of educational 
opportunity.” 

The answer to the second question 
is not so easy, but I have had a 
growing conviction that it can be 
done if there is sufficient will to do 
it and enough of a “green light” at 
the many intersections with other 
subjects and school activities. 

Delmar, as its name indicates, is 
on the Delaware-Maryland line, and 
we have pupils from both states. 
This past year our two small high 
schools consolidated. Since at pres- 
ent the general regulations governing 
our commercial work are few, the 
program we have been attempting is 
somewhat in the nature of a free- 
lance program. 

The general structure of the cur- 
riculum is three-way with variations 
and limitations—the limitations, how- 
ever, are based on community needs. 

The constant demand for short- 
hand without regard either to natural 
ability or community needs was, of 
course, one of the first problems to 
be faced. The use of prognostic tests 
and related data, together with per- 
sonal conferences, have helped con- 
siderably. There is danger, I find, in 
overdoing the pre-testing program. 
With us the results have been quite 
unexpected. In the past two years, 
even those apparently qualified have 
hesitated to attempt shorthand. Of 
course the tendency of high school 
pupils to be alike in all they do has 
plaved a part in this and perhaps 
the zeal of my good intentions has 
played another part. 

However, shorthand is not denied 
to any pupil. First-year shorthand 
is free to all who wish to take it, 
but we recommend that each pupil 
make a careful study of his or her 
possible chances for success. These 
prognostic studies take place toward 
the end of both the 9th and 10th 
vears; in other words, the pupils 
have two chances to check their ap- 
titudes. This is possible because we 
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by K. Irene Geiser 


Delmar High School 
Delmar, Delaware 


alternate business arithmetic and eco- 
nomic geography in the 9th and 10th 
years and take time out toward the 
end of each year for a little short- 
hand and general clerical exploratory 
work. 

Shorthand | and Typing I are 
given in the 11th year. Typing I is 
open to all pupils from any course, 
and all who can fit it into their sched- 
ules are encouraged to take it. We 
also have an evening course in 


DELMAR HIGH SCHOOL 
. we can justify vocational business edu- 
cation.”” 


typing, mainly for adults, but those 
seniors who have not been able to 
get into the regular daytime class be- 
cause of schedule conflicts are en- 
couraged to take this evening course, 
so that they need not leave high 
school without having learned to 
type. 
In the 11th and 12th years, we of- 
fer a daily one-period course in dis- 
tributive education. Most of the 
business pupils who do not take 
Shorthand I, as well as many who 
do, enter this class. The outline for 
the work in distributive education 
covers six units. Three of these units 
are given one year, alternating with 
the other three in the next year. 

In the 12th year we have Short- 
hand II, Bookkeeping, and Office 
Practice, together with the 12th-year 
Distributive Education; all of which 
is our attempt to send each business 
student off with at least two skills. 
Any pupil who has taken Typing I 
in the 11th year is eligible for Office 
Practice in the 12th year. All busi- 
ness pupils are encouraged to take 
bookkeeping in their senior year and 
in fact the class is open to pupils 
from other courses. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


In other words, the subject struc- 
ture is as follows: 

9th and 10th years—Business 
Arithmetic and Economic Geog- 
raphy alternating. That is, the 
pupil who takes his arithmetic in 
the 9th year takes his geography 
in the 10th, and vice versa. 

11th year—Shorthand I, Typ- 
ing I, and Distributive Educa- 
tion (a). 

12th year — Shorthand II, 
Bookkeeping, Office Practice, 
and Distributive Education (b) 

Distributive Education (a) 
and (b) —3 units each — alter- 
nate the same as Business Arith- 
metic and Economic Geography, 
that is a pupil takes (a) in the 
11th year and (b) in the 12th 
year or vice versa. 

The teacher’s daily schedule is as 
follows : 

First period — Distributive 
Education (11th and 12th 
Grades) 

Second period—Shorthand II 
(12th Grade) 

Third period — Bookkeeping 
(12th Grade) 

Fourth period — Office Prac- 
tice (2 days each week—12th 
Grade). Free period (3 days 
each week) 

Fifth period—Business Arith- 
metic or Economic Geography 
(9th and 10th Grades ) 

Sixth period — Shorthand I 
(11th Grade) 

Seventh period — Typing I 
(11th-grade Business Pupils, 
also 11th and 12th-grade Flec- 
tives ) 

Eighth period — Office Prac- 
tice (3 days each week—12th 
Grade). Free period (2 days 
each week.) 


Distributive Education 


An attempt was made several years 
ago to meet the requirements for dis- 
tributive education on a cooperative 
basis. A part-time job was found 
for each pupil after school hours 
and on Saturdays. However, it did 
not prove satisfactory for several 
reasons. (1) There were not enough 
jobs in our small community and we 
had to find some in the nearby town 
of Salisbury which has its own co- 
operative program. (2) There. was 
no school time for teacher observa- 
tions and employer conferences and 
these had to be attended to after 
school and on Saturdays. (3) 
Frankly, it was felt that the jobs did 


if 
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not offer comprehensive educational 
training but were merely work ex- 
perience which the pupils could most 
likely have had anyway. 

This does not mean that we have 
abandoned the idea of cooperative 
training, but at the present time we 
do not see our way clear to arrange 
for a community educational pro- 
gram to make clear the purposes and 
requirements of an_ effective co- 
operative training effort. 

Studies in distributive education 
and in consumer education are never- 
theless too vital to be omitted from 
the business education program. 
Moreover, much can be done through 
laboratory projects in the school- 
room, through the use of audio-visual 
aids and through field trips and dis- 
cussions. 

We try to view all distributive 
problems from the consumer’s stand- 
point, stressing the “Be Helpful” at- 
titude, hoping thus to improve selling 
and service techniques in the com- 
munity and give a comprehensive 
overall view of the importance and 
dignity of distributive occupations. 

The six units covered in Distribu- 
tive Education are: 

1. Personality Development and 
Counter or Service Selling (which 
includes elementary store arithmetic ) 

2. Interior and Window Display 

3. Merchandise Information 

4. Floor Selling (which includes 
Store English) 

5. Introduction to Advertising 

6. Small-Store Management 

Interior and Window Display 
familiarizes the student with the va- 
rious kinds of displays and stresses 
the seven principles of window dis- 
play. Practical applications are: 
Examination and discussion of act- 
ual window displays in and about the 
community. If a class trip to a large 
city cannot be arranged, considerable 
attention is given to individual re- 
ports from those pupils who have 
been on personal shopping trips to 
cities. All pupils make written and 
oral reports on window displa‘-s they 
have observed. Room projects are 
attempted ; sometimes in the form of 
shadow boxes; sometimes as counter 
displays ; sometimes with cut-outs on 
blackboard backgrounds. Although 
necessarily limited in scope, all of 
these serve to stimulate interest and 
emphasize principles. In addition, 
we are planning to use color slides 
from photographs of actual windows. 

In Merchandise Information a 
study of textiles is used as a basis 
since a large part of consumer goods 
employ textiles in one form or an- 
other. Pupils make individual swatch 
books; then they work in groups 
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of twos on projects discussing the 
various uses of textiles in the home. 
These are research projects. A wide 
variety of reference books and 
pamphlets are provided, including 
consumer research bulletins. Two 
questions are kept before the stu- 
dent: What does the consumer need 
to know about the article, and how 
can the sales person help the con- 
sumer to make a wise selection? Fol- 
lowing the textile studies, assign- 
ments are made on a wide variety of 
other consumer goods, especially 
items on which recent sales are 
booming, such as electrical appli- 
ances, radios, etc. Attention is given 
also to such small items as soap 
flakes, detergents, cosmetics, and the 
like—items on which the price out- 
lay seems small, but which amount 
to a considerable overall in the fam- 
ily budget and a big item in producer 
sales. A special study is made of 
canned goods and of the meaning of 
U.S. Grade labels. Consumer re- 
search bulletins and pamphlets are 
used extensively in these studies and 
projects, because these organizations 
are reporting on the items that are 
selling most widely and most rapidly. 

In Floor Selling, sales talks are 
used extensively. The pupils check 
each other’s use of English and learn 
to judge each other’s progress in ap- 
proach, presentation, and close. Spe- 
cial attention is given to enriching 
the vocabulary, especially with de- 
scriptive adjectives. 

In Advertising we read a chapter 
in the textbook and then turn imme- 
diately to newspapers and magazines 
to clip advertisements which illus- 
trate what has just been brought out 
in the reading. Each pupil’s ads are 
labeled and kept in a folder, so that 
by the time the text is covered, each 
pupil has an extensive album illus- 
trating kinds of advertising, adver- 
tising policies, purposes, etc. In 
other words, the first objective is to 
demonstrate graphically what adver- 
tisements do to and for people—how 
people react and how such reactions 
can be exploited either wisely or un- 
wisely. The need for advertising is 
constantly stressed, however, as a 
very important part of distribution. 
We also make a study of advertising 
costs and relate costs to expected 
volume of business, the objective be- 
ing, of course, to emphasize that ad- 
vertising procedures and costs should 
be planned wisely in advance of sales 
and not attempted haphazardly. To- 
ward the end of the unit we attempt 
a little work in layout and copy, using 
actual advertisements as guides. The 
objective here is merely exploratory 
as far as talent is concerned, but of 


course the projects serve to illustrate 
points in what has been learned pr:- 
viously. 

The unit in Small-Store Manag>- 
ment follows the text closely, but it 
is hoped that time can be found for 
extensive field trips to supplement 
the studies in this unit. It is given, 
of course, with the idea that a nun- 
ber of our pupils may in time want 
to step into small businesses of their 
own. However, each pupil can sce 
his part as a clerk or general worker 
in his organization. The overall pic- 
ture is as important for him as for 
the prospective owner or manager. 


Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping is a subject which to 
a considerable extent motivates itself 
through the use of exercises and sets. 
Careful explanations and board dem- 
onstrations are made in the begin- 
ning lessons to emphasize principles 
and to stress the need for systematic 
work and accuracy, so that the stu- 
dents are ready for the sets when 
they come and can handle them 
largely on their own initiative. Plac- 
ing bookkeeping in the senior year 
has been a wise move, for the stu- 
dents are more mature, they can 
understand and appreciate explana- 
tions better, and they have more 
definite personal objectives. Usually, 
they have learned that they like fig- 
ure work and want to continue with 
it in some form. For the bookkeep- 
ing machine unit we have forms 
similar to those used in various in- 
dustries in our own and nearby com- 
munities. 


Office Practice 


We try to treat Office Practice as 
a finishing course (which it should 
be) —a culmination and integration 


of the skills and attitudes acquired | 


or emphasized in previous courses. 
To make it realistic and practical va- 
rious office machines (in addition to 
typewriters) are essential. It has 
meant a real struggle to acquire these 
machines. With the distributive edu- 
cation group as a nucleus, a club was 
organized called the Business Stu- 
dents’ Association, and we went out 
in the community selling. Handling 
some actual merchandise and making 
personal door-to-door contacts has 
been practical experience for the 
pupils. It has helped to develop self- 
assurance and perseverance, also tact 
and consideration, and an apprecia- 
tion of fair dealing. Each time we 
go out our volume of sales is a little 
larger, indicating that the people are 
accepting us, not only because they 
recognize our need, but because they 


(Continued on page 20) 
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CLERICAL WORKERS ARE THE 
BACKBONE OF AN OFFICE 


by Juliabel Strauch 


Pekin Community High School 
Pekin, Illinois 


Editor's Note: This is the third of a series of four articles based upon a 
survey of business offices in the Pekin, Illinois area, The purpose was to 
find out the office duties actually performed by stenographers, book- 


keepers and clerical workers. 


The first article dealt with the duties of stenographers and the second 


dealt with the duties of bookkeepers. 
The last will deal with the evaluation of office 


of clerical workers. 


This third deals with the duties 


workers, Journal readers should find this series of value in the evalua- 
tion of the content of courses for prospective office workers, 


HEN summarized the find- 

ings of the survey in regard to 
the performance of office duties, the 
thought occurred to me that “variety 
is the spice of a day’s work for a 
The survey shows 
that they perform a higher percent- 
age of the miscellaneous duties and 
machine operation duties than do 
either the stenographers or book- 
They perform a very sub- 


clerical worker.” 


keepers. 


spoken by leaders in business educa- 
tion pertaining to the training of 
It is 
also why much research has been 
done in the field of clerical duties 
and the training of students for the 
It is 
believed by some in the field of busi- 
ness education that all too often the 
business departments of secondary 
schools emphasize the training of 


clerical students in high school. 


performance of these duties. 


Pekin Community High School Students Receive Clerical Training in the School's 
Common Treasury. 


stantial number of the typing duties 
and filing duties, and they also per- 
form some bookkeeping duties. 

When considering the performance 
of office duties by all classifications 
of employees, I like to think of the 
many varied duties performed by 
clerical workers as the backbone of 
the well-functioning office and the 
work of the stenographers, book- 
keepers, and other so-called special- 
ists as the appendages. 

The performance of such a high 
percentage of the miscellaneous 
dut ies, machine operation duties, and 
typing duties by clerical workers, as 
shown by the survey, is evidence of 
why much has been written and 
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stenographers and bookkeepers and 
sometimes neglect the training of the 
clerical students—the people who in 
the future will be performing a high 
percentage of the duties performed 
in a business office. 

Since the clerical workers perform 
such a high percentage of the mis- 
cellaneous office duties, they will be 
considered first. 

The miscellaneous office duties 
performed (listed in the order of 
their frequency) in from 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the offices surveyed 
are: 

1. Stuffing and sealing envelopes 

by hand 

2. Cleaning and oiling typewriters 


3. Changing typewriter ribbons 
. Answering the telephone and 
taking messages for the em- 
ployer 
5. Placing long distance telephone 
calls 
6. Sending registered letters and 
insured packages 
7. Weighing mail and figuring the 
amount of postage needed 
8. Receiving callers in the office 
9. Checking names and numbers 
for accuracy 
Those duties performed in from 
30 per cent to 39 per cent of the of- 
fices and listed in the order of their 
frequency are: 
1. Filling in business forms by 
hand 
. Sending. telegrams 
. Taking merchandise inventory 
. Keeping time records and _pre- 
paring payrolls 
5. Ordering office supplies 
Those duties performed in from 20 
per cent to 29 per cent of the offices 
and listed in the order of their 
frequency are: 

1. Filling out deposit slips and 

making deposits 

2. Making appointments for em- 

ployer 

3. Securing postal money orders 

4. Preparing master sheets with 

pen and ink for duplication 

There are only two of the eighteen 
office duties listed as miscellaneous 
duties which are performed by 
clerical workers in less than 20 per 
cent of the offices. These are the 
securing of bank drafts, performed 
in 15 per cent of the offices, and the 
withdrawing of money from the 
bank, performed in 7 per cent of the 
offices. 

Knowledge of Basic Office 
Machines is Important 

The survey also gives evidence 
that clerical workers perform the 
bulk of the machine operation duties. 
As was true with the bookkeepers, 
the adding machine is the most com- 
mon machine used by clerical 
workers. In 50 per cent of the of- 
fices, the adding machine is used by 
clerical workers. 

The following office machines and 
equipment are used in from 15 per 
cent to 28 per cent of the offices and 
are listed in the order of the 
frequency of their use: 

1. Stencil Duplicator 
. Calculator 
Cash Register 
PBX Switchboard 
. Gelatin Duplicator 
Checkwriter 
Check Protector 
. Addressograph 
. Numbering Machine 
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The following machines and equip- 
ment are used in from 11 per cent to 
14 per cent of the offices and are 
listed in the order of the frequency 
of their use: 

. Liquid Duplicator 
. Billing Machine 

. Multigraph 

Multilith 

. Mimeoscope 

Teletype 

Other office machines and equip- 
ment used by clerical workers in the 
offices surveyed are the key punch 
machine, Vari-typer, tabulating 
machine used in 7 per cent of the of- 
fices, and the bookkeeping machine 
used in 4 per cent of the offices. 


Typing Skill is Needed 
by Clerical Workers 
The survey shows that the typing 
of the various business papers is a 
frequent duty of clerical workers. 
Those typing duties performed (in 
the order of frequency) by clerical 
workers in from 40 per cent to 47 
per cent of the offices are: 
Addressing envelopes 
2. Typing receipts 
3. Straight copy material 
4. Composing simple letters at the 
typewriter 
5. Typing letters on 
paper 
6. Typing invoices 
7. Typing bills of lading 
The following typing duties are 
performed in from 30 per cent to 39 
per cent of the offices and are listed 
in the order of their frequency: 
1. Typing names and addresses on 
form letters 
Typing postal cards 
Typing credit slips 
Typing telegrams 
Typing tabulated material 
. Typing material from 
draft copy 
7. Typing purchase orders 
Those duties performed in from 
22 per cent to 29 per cent of the of- 
fices and listed in the order of their 
frequency are the following: 
1. Typing stencils for duplication 
on the mimeograph 
. Typing customers statements 
Typing financial statements 
. Typing letters on plain paper 
. Typing master copies for du- 
plication on the Ditto or other 
gelatin or liquid duplicators 
6. Typing checks 


letterhead 


rough 


Clerical Workers Perform Major 
Portion of Filing Duties 
Of-all the filing duties listed on 
the questionnaire used in the survey, 
the clerical workers seem to perform 
these duties in a higher percentage of 
the offices surveyed than do either 
the bookkeepers or the stenographers. 
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In 50 per cent of the offices surveyed, 
they perform alphabetic filing and 
finding of material; in 39 per cent, 
numeric filing and finding of ma- 
terial; in 36 per cent, subject filing 
and finding of material; in 15 per 
cent, geographic filing and finding of 
material ; and in 7 per cent, they use 
the Dewey Decimal system of filing 
and finding of material. Also, in 40 
per cent of the offices they sort and 
classify material for filing. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
is Also Helpful 
The survey shows that clerical 
workers also perform some book- 
keeping duties. The following duties 
are performed in from 21 per cent 
to 36 per cent of the offices surveyed 
and are listed in the order of their 


5. Preparing a trial balance 
6. Posting adjusting and_ closiag 


M 


entries into the ledger 
Preparing monthly statements 
for customers 

To me, as the one who carried on 


this survey and summarized the ma- proc 
terial, the importance of the forego-@ ust" 
ing information concerning the per-j tt! 
formance of the clerical duties 


evalt 
of a 
job 

shou 
ation 
since 
the 
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the 
use 1 


the relatively high frequency of per- 
formance of many diversified duties. 
In other words, clerical workers per- 
form many different types of duties 
in many of the offices surveyed. 

Oftentimes business — educators 
have heard remarks to the effect that 
any one can do office work even 
though he does not know how to type 
or take dictation in shorthand. As 
we glance back over these various 


1. Sorting and checking invoices clerical duties, it might seem that on 
2. Sorting and checking sales slips anyone could place telephone calls, 
3. Sorting and checking bills prepare correspondence for mailing, Wd u 
4. Keeping withholding tax rec- receive callers in the office, fill in mate 
ords business forms, take care of the vari- >0™ 
The following duties are per-  OUS banking services, etc. However, Pape 
formed in 11 per cent of the offices: if that were true, business teachers subn 
1. Recording transactions in the would not receive complaints from vidui 
cash journal employers concerning the perform- noth 
2. Recording transactions in the ance of many of these so-called basic nece: 
sales journal and common-knowledge duties. uuntil 
3. Recording transactions in the In considering the data secured Cour 
purchases journal from the questionnaires used in this these 
4. Recording transactions in the survey, and from the conversations °@" 
general journal with various employers interviewed with 
5. Preparing a profit and loss in connection with the survey, it is migh 
statement evident that our future  clericalgj Were 
6. Recording adjusting and clos- workers must be taught, and vidué 
ing entries in the general jour- merely given an acquaintance with, abou 
nal _ the proper and efficient way of per-§ Prov 
7. Closing the accounts in the forming many of the above-men- daily 
ledger tioned duties. They must have anf the 7 
8. Keeping state sales tax records understanding of the basic knowl- Th 
9. Calculating interest on com- edges concerning telephoning, bank-§ type\ 
mercial papers ing and postal services, business§§ vatin 
The following duties are per- forms, office courtesy, office proce-§j impr 
formed in from 7 per cent to 15 per dures, etc., as well as the necessary evalu 
cent of the offices and are listed in — skills pertaining to the operation off for t! 
the order of their frequency: the various office machines. Thel his s 
1. Calculate trade discounts clerical worker must be capable of§ ter. 
2. Posting journal entries into performing well these many and di- 
ledger accounts versified duties that are a part of 
3. Taking a trial balance every well-organized business office. Th 
4. Preparing a working sheet He is the backbone of its operations. 'S . 
an 
The 
of te 
cies, 
‘GETTING THE RIGHT JOB"' 
ation 
The Glidden Company, 1396 Union application forms, and keeping job op- on th 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio, portunities alive. It also presents hints on Point 
has published a unique booklet designed distribution of data sheets, dressing forj™ impré 
for recent college and high school gradu- interviews, conduct during interviews, and cover 
ates titled “Getting the Right Job.” Fur- proper steps to be taken after the inter- their 
thermore, copies are available free of anew, : 
charge. time 
Special sections deal with procedures in The 16-page booklet is very easy to tion | 
choosing the proper field, preparing data read and appealingly cartooned. It should sect 
sheets of qualifications and background, be helpful not only for guidance purposes, ity 
locating possible employers, preparing for but to use in secretarial or clerical train- part, 
personal interviews, completing company ing classes, or in classes in composition. tivity 
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MOTIVATION THROUGH EVALUATION IN TYPING 


VALUATION of student prog- 
E ress in typewriting follows many 
procedures, but for the most part, 
usually results in a measurement in 
terms of net speed per minute of 
typing. Little attention is given to 
evaluation and measurement in terms 
of application of the skill to actual 
job situations. Such measurement 
should be the major basis for evalu- 
ation of progress of typewriting, 
since most students are enrolled in 
the course for the purpose of culti- 
vating vocational skill. There are ex- 
ceptions such as those who enroll in 
the first semester course for personal 
use reasons. 

In many instances evaluation and 
measurement of progress is limited 
to timed writings from plain copy 
material, usually given weekly. 
Sometimes grades are given for 
papers prepared outside of class and 
submitted as a sample of the indi- 
vidual’s skill. This practice measures 
nothing more than the endurance 
necessary for staying with the job 
until a suitable paper is written. 
Course grades are usually based upon 
these efforts plus some kind of a final 
examination combining a speed test 
with some production. All of this 
might be entirely satisfactory if it 
were not for the fact that the indi- 
vidual student usually knows little 
about the quality and extent of im- 
provement made and needed on a 
daily and/or a weekly basis during 
the progress of the course. 

These procedures for evaluation of 
tvpewriting do little toward moti- 
vating student interest in personal 
improvement. In fact, much of the 
evaluation occurs after it is too late 
for the student to do anything about 
his shortcomings during that semes- 
ter. 


Purposes of Evaluation 


The process of evaluating progress 
is more than the mere administration 
and checking of routine exercises. 
The process should involve a study 
of technique; the nature of deficien- 
cies, and accomplishments in_ terms 
of vocational competencies. Evalu- 
ation should be positive in its effect 
on the student so as to encourage and 
point out techniques and methods for 
improvement. Evaluation should dis- 
cover weaknesses and deficiencies in 
their early stages so there is sufficient 
time for their analysis and correc- 
tion before the end of the course is 
reached. Testing, has for the most 
part, been a teacher-engineered ac- 
tivity that makes no provision for 
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by E. C. McGill 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


student participation. Techniques in 
measurement should be improved so 
as to promote greater student par- 
ticipation in the evaluation of his 
own progress. When the student can 
see and measure his own progress in 
terms of a mark based upon accep- 
table standards, he will develop more 
interest in his work. He is then en- 
couraged to develop greater growth. 
No longer, will he come to the typing 


Ready?... Begin! 

class with the attitude, “Here I am, 
now teach me to type if you think 
you can.” 

Evaluation techniques can be im- 
proved if typewriting teachers will 
search for those means of measure- 
ment that create student interest and 
challenge him individually to im- 
prove the quality of the work per- 
formed. Also, evaluation can be im- 
proved by bringing the student into 
the picture and by making him a 
party to the measurement of his own 
work. Improvement of evaluation 
and of the results of evaluation will 
result when the measuring techniques 
are employed sufficiently early to al- 
low time for correction of difficul- 
ties so as to bring about the desired 
ends. It must be recognized that 
most failures in typewriting actually 
begin to develop long before either 
the student or the instructor is con- 
sciously aware of the predicament. 


Gross WAM vs. Net WAM 


Current practice calculating 
typewriting speed is on the basis of 
net words a minute. If you should 
ask teachers why they use this basis, 
most would have difficulty providing 
a Satisfactory answer. Perhaps, there 


is no good reason. Possibly this 
method is employed because it is the 
only one teachers have heard of and 
that they were taught to evaluate by 
the net wam method. In actual of- 
fice work there is no reason or need 
for calculation of net speed. The 
amount of work performed is not 
measured in terms of net speed, but 
instead is usually calculated in terms 
of blocks of work performed and is 
rejected if not usable. 

The method of measuring produc- 
tion in terms of net speed is fallaci- 
ous because the technique is based 
upon the hypothesis that error de- 
ficiencies can be balanced, and in a 
way, made up by increased speed. A 
student typing 65 gross words: per 
minute and making 20 errors during 
ten minutes of writing time ends up 
with a net speed of 45 net words per 
minute. Would an office employee 
be able to hold his job if he typed 
at the respectable net speed of 45 
wam and made two errors for each 
minute of typing time? The answer 
is well known to all business teach- 
ers who have had contact with em- 
ployers and have had experience in 
placing students in office positions. 
Office managers are insistent on qual- 
ity first as long as the quantity of 
production is reasonable. 

Assuming that typewriting instruc- 
tors are aware of the needs and 
standards that must be met in the 
offices, why do they continue to use 
an antiquated measuring device that 
permits this inefficiency. Some eval- 
uation technique must be employed 
for measuring achievement in type- 
writing that will not permit the ap- 
proval of classroom work which in 
reality is far below practiced office 
standards. This is where the gross 
words per minute method of 
measurement enters upon the scene. 
In the application of this procedure, 
it must be recognized that early lim- 
its must be placed on the number 
of errors that can be permitted on ac- 
ceptable timed work. Such limits 
should coincide with those limits im- 
posed by office standards. Future of- 
fice workers must be made to realize, 
while they are yet students, that high 
speed with many errors with a net 
result of a respectable speed is not 
marketable. They must realize that 
deficiencies in accuracy can not be 
made up with an increased number 
of strokes per minute. 

It is suggested that as a point of 
departure in developing gross wam 
measuring devices that final accuracy 
achievements should not be permitted 
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to fall below one error for each two 
minutes of typing time. These 
standards must be pointed out and 
worked toward throughout the entire 
course. Many people taking type- 
writing in college are interested in 
developing a tool to be used in busi- 
ness or professional careers. This 
tool—typewriting skill, is not an end 
within itself, but a means to an end 
of which the ability to type efficiently 
is a small part. Measuring and eval- 
uating devices must embody those 
techniques which not only lend them- 
selves to the constant improvement 
of the manipulative skill itself, but 
to the skillful application of it as a 
tool in business. 


Timing—A Vital Technique in 
Teaching Typewriting 


sefore presenting the tools and the 
mechanics for employing a tried and 
tested procedure for evaluation of 
student progress through the gross 
words per minute method, some at- 
tention should be directed toward the 
use of timed writings as a teaching 
tool in the instruction of typewriting. 
One of the major differences of 
opinion occurs in the use of the 
timed writing as a device for accom- 
plishing the goals. 

Frequently, the real values in tim- 
ing the typing efforts of students are 
completely overlooked, or, are never 
recognized in the first place. Timing 
of performance is one of the most 
important aids to good instruction in 
typewriting, if correctly used. The 
technique should be extensively used 
everyday in every lesson so as to 
constantly keep the learner aware of 
the need for fast manipulative mo- 
tions. The timing of work collected 
for evaluating speed and accuracy 
should be one of the minor and in- 
frequent uses of the technique. 

The writer believes that lessons 
usually should consist of many 
thirty-second, one-minute, and two- 
minute drills. The nature of the 
drills must depend upon the particu- 
lar objective of instruction that day. 
Typewriting must be taught objec- 
tively. Efforts toward skill develop- 
ment must constantly be subjected 
to timed measurement. This princi- 
ple is true and must be accepted for 
efficient instruction in typewriting, no 
matter whether the practice be on 
sentences, difficult words or phrases, 
short paragraphs, letters, tabulation 
exercises, or rough draft copies. 
Timed work should never become 
tests, in fact the word “test” in type- 
writing instruction should be “taboo.” 
A sample of work taken for measure- 
ment should be just another exercise 
which is a part of the daily instruc- 
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tional procedure. 

The timing of an exercise is only 
the beginning of teaching by that 
particular technique. Next, consider 
what objective was in view? Was 
the objective accomplished? If not, 
why wasn’t it? What were the ob- 
stacles in the way of its attainment? 
Remedial techniques must then be 
employed for overcoming the factors 
blocking the attainment of the ob- 
jective. Timed exercises are not for 
the instructor but for the student. 
The good instructor will help the stu- 


sought in that day’s lesson. This in- 


dent analyze errors, faults in manip.- 
lative Operations, and even personal 
attitudes and mind-sets, so as to re- 
move the obstacles in the path of at- 
taining the particular objective 


structional procedure must be a part 
of the daily routine, not something 
the instructor takes to the study or 
a private desk where the student 
never sees or knows what was done 
to his papers. Finally, we should 
teach one thing at a time, do that 
well and to final completion. 


VOCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Can be gross words, shot through 
with errors, as far as the “‘specifica- 
tion” is concerned. Any teacher 
knows what that loophole means in 
actual practice. And yet “proficiency” 
is the heading of the report on this 
“specification”. 

For shorthand it is the same old 
classroom ‘“‘standard”’, expressed in 
“words per minute.” For how long? 
What kind of material ? How dictated 
—classroom style or office style? It 
doesn’t say. Yet without this in- 
formation even the false standard of 
“words-per-minute” is meaningless. 

Speed? Sure! Seventy satisfies 9 
per cent; 80 meets the requirements 
of 33 per cent; 90 say 29 per cent; 
100 is recorded for 26 per cent; but 
3 per cent of employers want “other”. 
What comfort that will give short- 
hand teachers, especially those whose 
graduation requirements, or imagina- 
tion, runs to 120 words per minute 
or more! 

In terms of actual ability to take 
an office manager’s dictation Monday 
morning of the first day this standard 
is almost meaningless. 

But what about transcription 
speed? After all, that is what is, or 
should be, paid for. This too is the 
same old “words per minute”, with- 
out limit of time, or any requirement 
as to kind of matter—letters, memo- 
randa, speeches, or some other. Yet, 
even as it stands, it is almost unbe- 
lievable ! 

Twelve per cent of OM’s want 30 
words per minute; 41 per cent spe- 
cify 40 w. p. m.; 31 per cent demand 
50; 12 per cent specify 60; and, be- 
lieve it or not, 2 per cent require 70. 
The remaining 2 per cent are put 
down under “other”. I sure would 
like to know what their specifications 
are! Perhaps a 100, or maybe 5. 

It doesn’t say that what is dictated 
in the shorthand test must be what is 
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transcribed, but it may be assumed 
that it is. It may also be assumed that 
the dictation test is the usual five- 
minute one—if it isn’t the one more 
often used in the office — “take a 
letter”. So let’s see how much will 
have to be transcribed. Of course, 
one cannot be at all sure about this, 
since there is nothing to indicate 
whether or not the shorthand speed 
specifications match the transcription 
specifications, level by level. Do those 
who ask for the lowest dictation 
speed of 70 w. p. m. also ask for the 
lowest transcription speed of 30, and 
so on through the list? If they do, 
the transcription for the 30-rate test 
requires 112/3 minutes; the 100 
shorthand w.p.m.-70 transcription w. 
p.m. people would have a transcrip- 
tion test of 714 minutes. 

Since the little word “net” doesn’t 
appear in these specifications, the 
reader is left to guess that no errors 
will be tolerated, or that some un- 
specified number will be, or that 
there is some allowance for correct- 
ible errors, or that the wuseability 
standard is intended. 

In other words, the specifications 
as stated are meaningless on the one 
hand, and wholly unrealistic on the 
other. Is it any wonder that schools 
turn out trainability instead of em- 
ployability? Why produce what OM’s 
don’t want? No wonder those of us 
who have been struggling to get real 
vocational training in our schools and 
colleges have failed! 


An amazing report from an unex- 
pected source. But the reporters are 
not to blame for honestly reporting 
what the OM’s said in answer to 
their questions. But these reporters 
went on to present some constructive 
proposals under the title of “The 
Emerging Standards”. [ll pay my 
respects to them in the next issue. 
“So stay tuned to this station.” 
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GUIDANCE OF PROSPECTIVE 
SHORTHAND STUDENTS 


by Elizabeth M. Albert 


Bound Brook High School 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


UBLIC schools are becoming 

more and more aware of the fact 
that guidance is a major element in 
the over-aii pattern of student 
growth. They realize, too that 
guidance, an integral part of the 
school’s responsibility, particularly in 
the case of students who wish to de- 
velop vocational skills, must be based 
on the realistic demands of the busi- 
ness world, 

As a result, the high school busi- 
ness curriculum has been and is be- 
ing revised in an attempt to keep 
abreast of the times. In every one 
of these efforts, however, a very real 
problem remains constant... “on 
what basis can a child be guided into 
that type of business curriculum 
which is most suitable to his particu- 
lar abilities and in which he will 
learn those skills that will enable him 
to make the best possible adjustment 
in the work-a-day world?” No 
longer is it satisfactory to leave job- 
skill training to chance or to trial 
and error. Today, a newly hired 
worker is expected to adapt himself 
almost immediately to the demands 
of his position in terms of both vo- 
cational and personal qualifications. 

Some employers continue to ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the services 
of the junior workers trained in 
modern high schools. Some leaders 
in the field of vocational education 
criticize the results of the commercial 
curriculum. High school counselors 
are confronted daily with course- 
selection problems of various types. 
One beginning student wishes to 
elect shorthand because her parents 
insist that she take it; another stu- 
dent wants it because she can find 
nothing else that is more interesting 
or worth while for her; still another 
manifests an overwhelming desire to 
take shorthand and insists that she 
will do better because she is really 
interested. Some of these students 
do not have the slightest guarantee, 
or even hope of success, because not 
all of them in their choices have con- 
sidered their abilities or their basic 
eo for the study of short- 
and, 


Background Study 


Considering all the ramifications of 
this problem of guiding the individ- 
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ual students into the business courses 
in which they could succeed, a com- 
mittee attempted to set up advisory 
criteria for pupils wishing to elect 
shorthand in Bound Brook High 
School. During November and De- 
cember 1949, a study was made of 
257 commercial students who had 
been graduated in June 1949, in an 
effort to learn whether or not there 
was any correlation between success 
in particular academic fields and suc- 
cess in business courses, especially 
in secretarial work. 

This study was undertaken in or- 
der to arrive at some workable pro- 
gram of counseling that might be 
adopted for the use of members of 
the guidance department when the 
1950 programs were being planned. 
It was concerned with the degree of 
relationship between intelligence test 
results, success in typing, success in 
ninth grade English and success in 
shorthand. The sequence of experi- 
ence in English, in typing, and in 
shorthand was also examined care- 
fully to see what order of subjects 
might be expected to produce the 
best results. Perhaps there would be 
evidence that a revision in the busi- 
ness curriculum might make those 
results a reality for all enrolled in 
that curriculum. Such evidence, too, 
would be valuable to the guidance 
department. 

Inquiry among business men indi- 
cated that accurate memory, balanced 
judgment, ability to concentrate, 
keenness in understanding, inter- 
preting and following directions were 
basic elements for success and effi- 
ciency in shorthand. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, if criteria for guiding 
students into stenography were to be 
set up, that they be based on success 
in school subjects that aimed toward 
the development of those qualities. 

In studying the aims and objec- 
tives of the various departments, it 
was found that English courses were 
geared to “develop skills in listening, 
reading, speaking, and working 
through the use of meaningful life 
situations (panel discussions, visual 
aids, written reports, interviews)”; 
to “teach the student how to inter- 
pret facts’; to “teach the student 
how to follow directions correctly” ; 
to “develop skill and ability in the 


use of the library for recreation, and 
for research” to “develop discrimi- 
nation in choice and use of words.” 

The typing courses aimed among 
other things to develop accuracy and 
to develop ability to follow direc- 
tions. Most of the teachers of typing 
aimed, in addition, to accomplish the 
following skills which, according to 
Dr. F. W. Book, author of Learning 
To Typewrite, are necessary for the 
accomplished typist: “Reading the 
copy; learning the keyboard ; acquir- 
ing correct finger control; spelling 
and controlling the letter making 
movements; learning the care and 
manipulation of the typewriter; ac- 
quiring finger dexterity; mastering 
certain standard forms of arrange- 
ment; avoiding and overcoming cer- 
tain tendencies to error; keeping 
himself vigorously and continuously 
applied; measuring the progress 
made in doing each of these things.” 

Since the goals of these two 
courses of study most closely ap- 
proximated the demands for success- 
ful stenographic skills, the committee 
felt that a study of the Intelligent 
Quotient, the Typing I grade, the 
English I, I], III, and the Short- 
hand I and II grades would help to 
set up working criteria for counsel- 
ing students entering the business 
field. 

The committee realized that these 
criteria would be, to some extent, 
limited in their value because there 
are other significant attributes that 
also enter into the successful sten- 
ographic picture. The study omits 
entirely such emotional traits as self- 
confidence, ambition, initiative, and 
will power ; it entirely eliminates con- 


.sideration of such technical points as 


skill, speed, and accuracy. The kind 
of data, too, limits the application 
of the results. They were drawn 
from the records of graduates only. 
Had the data included records of 
business students who failed to com- 
plete the four-year course, the results 
might have been somewhat different. 


Research Data 


The data, gathered by careful 
study of the permanent record cards 
of graduates in the class of 1949 
who had completed either one or two 
years of shorthand indicate the fol- 
lowing: 

For Shorthand I, (First Year), 
Students: I. Q. range was 78 to 120. 
The average I.Q. was just above 
100. Seventy-five per cent of those 
with I. Q.’s under 100 (i.e. one out 
of every four students) did work in 
Shorthand I that was below what 
could be expected to develop into a 
commercially usable skill. 
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Scrutiny of the Typing I grades 
of Stenography I students gave evi- 
dence that showed three-fourths of 
Typing I students (i.e. one out of 
every four students) with typing 
grades under 80 did work in stenog- 
raphy that was too poor for eventual 
business-office use. 

The study of the English grades 
of Stenography I students attested 
that only two out of fifteen with 
grades under 80 developed useful 
shorthand skill in Stenography I. 

For Shorthand II, (Second Year), 
Students: Shorthand II students 
were fewer in number because the 
poorest Shorthand I students had 
left school or had shifted to other 
courses. Twenty-seven of the 63 
Shorthand II students did work of a 
quality below that which an employer 
had a right to expect of applicants 
for stenographic positions. Much of 
this poor work in Shorthand II was 
associated with poor scholastic ap- 
titude. About seventy per cent of 
the Shorthand IT students had I. Q.’s 
under 100. Moreover, only 30 per 
cent of the students with I. Q.’s un- 
der 100 did creditable work in Short- 
hand II. 

Approximately 70 per cent of poor 
Shorthand IT students had poor 
Typing I grades. 

Only one student in ten in Stenog- 
raphy IT who had grades under 80 
in ninth-grade English did creditable 
work in Shorthand IT. About two 
out of three students who had above 
80 in ninth-grade English also had 
acceptable grades in Shorthand TI. 


Interpretation of Data 


In an attempt to discover which 
factors (I.Q., typing, or English) 
had the greatest relationship to suc- 
cess in shorthand, the following cor- 
relation coefficients were computed: 


Sten. I Sten. IT 


These data, it appears, indicate 
that typing is first as a supporting 
factor for success in shorthand ; 
ninth-grade English is second; and 
I. Q. is. third. 

In an attempt to further verify 
this, especially with regard to Short- 
hand I, the following results were 
obtained when several other partial 
correlations were run: 

The correlation of Stenography T 
and Typing I grades, which was ‘62, 
dropped 17 points to a .45 when the 
influences of I. Q. and English were 
partially out of the relationship. 

English 9 grades and Stenography 
I grades, which in the complete unit 
had a correlation of .56, dropped 25 
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points to a correlation of .31 when 
the influence of I.Q. and typing were 
partially out. 

The removal of influences of 
typing and English from relationship 
between I.Q. and stenography 
dropped from .54 to .28, a loss of 
26 points. 

Conclusions 

From these data, it might be con- 
cluded that success in beginning 
typing, high English grades, and I. Q. 
of over 100, in that order, connote 
probable success in shorthand. The 
high correlation of typing grades in 
this relationship would seem to im- 
ply that experience in typing should 
precede the study of shorthand. This 
sequence would certainly enable the 
prospective shorthand student to get 
some idea of the basic skills required 
for mastery of that subject. This or- 
der would also make it possible for 
the Shorthand I student to use, in 
transcription, the typing skills he has 
already acquired. Thus it might 
logically be concluded that both 
typing and shorthand would be 
learned and practiced just as they 
will eventually be used in the busi- 
ness Office. 

Recommendations 

The committee realizes that this 
study has been made for only one 
graduating class in one school, and 
that the continuation of this study 
over a number of vears in several 
schools, followed by a survey of 
records of graduates gainfully em- 
ployed in the field of stenography 
would be needed to validate the con- 
clusions from these findings. How- 
ever, it has made these recommen- 
dations to the members of the 
guidance department: Encourage for 
enrollment in shorthand courses only 
those students who have an I. Q. of 
over 100 and who are carrying aver- 
ages of 80 or above in English I and 
Typing I. The committee further 
recommended to the business depart- 
ment that the sequence of business 
courses be changed so that no stu- 
dent be admitted to Shorthand I 
until he had completed at least one 
year of instruction in typing. 

Though not entirely validated, 
these statistics have been included in 
the guidance advisory leaflet at 
Bound Brook High School. When 
parents or students are reluctant to 
accede to the recommendations of 
the counselors concerning Shorthand 
I, they can be told “on the basis of 
the past achievements of our gradu- 
ates of 1949 we can, in your case 
expect” and then, taking into con- 
sideration the student’s I. Q., typing 
and English grades, predict possible 
success or failure. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


PLP 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to con- 
struct a design on the typewriter by fol- 
lowing the directions given below, 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 16 
single spaces from the top, set side 
margins at 15 and 70 and begin typing, 
line by line. Symbols: "5%" means strike 
"%" five times; "3sp" means strike 
space bar three times; etc. Keep shift 
key depressed throughout entire typing. 
Line 

1—27sp, 3% 

2—27sp, 3% 

3—23sp, 10% 

4—17sp, 21% 

5—I3sp, 28% 

6—10sp, 34% 

7—8sp, 1%, 2sp, 34% 

8—7sp, 2%, 2sp, 33%, 2sp, 2% 

9—5sp, 6%, 2sp, 29%, 2sp, 5% 
10—4sp, 9%, 5sp, 20%, 4sp, 8% 
11—3sp, 15%, 20sp, 13% 
12—2sp, 50% 
13—Isp, 13%, Isp, 26%, Isp, 11% 
14—Isp, 12%, 4sp, 23%, 4sp, 9% 
15—9%, 10sp, 16%, 11sp, 8% 
16—10%, 10sp, 16%, 11sp, 7% 
17—13%, 7sp, 19%, 8sp, 7% 
18—27%, Isp, 26% 
19—26%, 3sp, 25% 
20—25%, 5sp, 24% 
21—24%, 7sp, 23% 
22—Isp, 22%, Isp, 21% 
23—2sp, 50% 


24—3sp, 5%, 3sp, 3% 3sp, 20%, 3sp, 
3%, 3sp, 5% 


25—4sp, 5%, 2sp, 3%, 3sp, 20%, 3sp, 
3%, 2sp, 5% 


26—5sp, 5%, 7sp, 3%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 
3%, 7sp, 5% 


27—6sp, 6%, 5Ssp, 3%, 3sp, 3%, 2sp, 
3%, 3sp, 3%, 5sp, 6% 


28—7sp, 7%, Isp, 3%, 2sp, 3%, Isp, 7% 
29—8sp, 8%, 22sp, 8% 
30—1 Osp, 11%, 12sp, 11% 
31—14sp, 26% 
32—18sp, 18% 
The design constructed by following 


the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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TWO DEVICES FOR TEACHING MERCHANDISING 


by Celia D. Bergman 
Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 


Editorial Comment: Here are brief descriptions of two procedures used by 
Mrs. Bergman in making her teaching of merchandising more meaningful. Other 
teachers of merchandising and prospective teachers can profit from Mrs. 
Bergman's presentation of how she stimulates interest in homework and gets 
students to have a real awareness of fabrics. 


MERCHANDISING HOMEWORK CAN BE FUN 


OMEWORK! What a dull word 
H and what visions of boredom it 
summons up! But merchandising 
homework can be fun if it is inter- 
esting, different, imaginative, color- 
ful, challenging, appealing, indi- 
vidual and not time consuming! 

Using these principles as guides, I 
have developed a procedure whereby 
ihe homework brought in by my 
merchandising pupils is unusual, 
original and exciting. The following 
is a description of actual homework 
brought in by my pupils the day 
after the assignment was made: 


To pic—W eaving 

Neatly mounted on a green 9 by 
12 paper is a sample of actual weav- 
ing done on a notched card and 


woven in red wool. In the upper right 
hand corner is the heading containing 
the pupil’s name, section, recitation 
class and date. Just above the il- 
lustration we find the title “weaving” 
tvped on a small white paper. An 
explanation of weaving appears at 
the bottom as follows: “Weaving is 
the interlacing of two threads at 
right angles to each other. The two 
threads used are called warp and 
weft. The thread that goes up and 
down is called warp thread. The 
one that goes from left to right is 
called weft thread. The device used 
to weave is called a loom.” 
To pic—K nitting 

This pupil used a yellow 9 by 12 
paper on which she mounted a_pic- 
ture of a young lady wearing a gray 
sweater. An actual sample of knit- 
ting with toothpicks as knitting 
needles is pasted on with scotch tape. 
In order to correlate the colors, gray 
wool was selected. In her summary 
she states “Knitting is the looping 
of a continuous yarn in order to fotm 
a cloth.” 


Topic — Comparison between Fin- 
ished Leather and Animal Skin 


This work was done on a white 
paper mounted on a red background. 
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The title is typed at the top of the 
paper. A picture of a cow and an 
actual piece of leather cut into the 
shape of a handbag are used as illus- 
trations. Under each illustration is 
a list of the features of each. The 
essential characteristics of leather 


Knitting 


are summarized: ‘‘Leather is the pre- 
served skin of an animal. Leather is 
a by-product of the meat packing in- 
dustry. In well tanned and well 
made leather the animal matter is 
destroyed. If all the animal matter 
is not removed from the hide the 
leather will decay. All leather has a 


particular “grain” which is caused by 
the interlacing of fibers.” 


How It is Done 


The assignment should be made at 
the beginning of the period to pro- 
vide ample time for discussion and 
clarification. A number of ideas in- 
dicating means of illustration and 
methods of presentation should be 
suggested by the teacher to encourage 
the preparation of homework that is 
original, colorful and appealing. Even 
the title of the homework may vary 
although it must be within the scope 
of the particular lesson. A display of 
samples of homework of a superior 
type done by pupils in previous 
terms serves the purpose of setting 
up models worthy of emulation. II- 
lustrations may be taken from news- 
papers or magazines or they may be 
original. To facilitate this, pupils are 
instructed at the beginning of the 
term to save old magazines and news- 
papers in preparation for the term’s 
work. Asa further incentive for the 
preparation of homework that is 
unified and accurate, pupils are asked 
to include a title, an explanation of 
the illustration and a general sum- 
mary of the important points of the 
lesson. 

Pupils feel that their work is ap- 
preciated if it is collected every day 
for individual corrections, sugges- 
tions and deserved praise. Outstand- 
ing work is selected, shown to the 
class and placed on the bulletin board. 
All homework is eventually returned 
to the students. At the end of the 
term the daily homework is arranged 
in book form and submitted again for 
a general mark. The best books are 
then selected and used as models for 
students in succeeding terms. 

The secret in securing superior 
homework lies in appealing to the 
imagination of the student. Mer- 
chandising homework can really be 
fun! 


(Continued on next page) 
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GET THE FABRICS 


When a salesclerk says to her cus- 
tomer, “I would like you to look at 
this new fabric,” she really means, 
“T would like you to touch, handle 
and become acquainted with the 
fabric.” But when a teacher of mer- 
chandising says to her class, “I 
would like you to look at this new 
fabric,’—she means just that! The 
pupils usually have no opportunity 
to inspect or to examine closely the 
fabric displayed in the front of the 
room. The remedy is to get the 
fabrics into the hands of the pupils. 


How It is Done 


I am in charge of visual aids for 
the textile course in Merchandising 
1. It is important that the pupils have 
in their hands the fabrics that are to 
be discussed. In order to achieve 
this aim, I have followed the pro- 
cedure outlined below have 
found it most effective: 

1. Fabrics are purchased as 
needed. Usually one-eighth of a yard 
is sufficient. 

2. Each term a squad is organized 
to assemble the fabrics. The pupils 
comprising this squad are selected 
from the current Merchandising 1 
classes so as to keep the interest con- 
stant and high. 

3. The squad consists of at least 
three pupils, each of whom must 
have one of the following pieces of 
equipment at home: typewriter, 
stapling machine and pinking shears. 

4. As a new fabric is purchased, 
I instruct one member of the squad 
to cut the material with the pinking 
shears into approximately 40 samples 
of reasonable size to be stapled on 
library cards. 

5. Before the fabrics are attached 
to the library cards, another pupil 
types the name of the fabric at the 
top of each card. 

6. The fabrics are stapled on the 
cards, which are then returned to me 
in the form of a package. I remove 
as many cards as there are teachers 
of Merchandising 1 and have the 
rest of the cards filed in the office. 
Each teacher is given a card for each 
sample on file. Whenever she needs 
a set of cards for classroom work, the 
teacher sends one of her pupils to 
the office with the sample card. 

These cards are distributed to the 
class during the lesson, and they are 
collected a few moments before the 
end of the period. At present we 
have about 2000 cards of 50 different 
samples (40 to a set.) With the ex- 
ception of the actual purchase of the 
fabric, the work is done completely 
by the student squad. As a new 
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INTO THE HANDS OF THE PUPILS 


fabric is purchased, it is automatically 
taken care of by them. These samples 
are available to all teachers, and they 
are kept in the office to make them 
easily accessible. 

In order to train pupils to know 
the difference between fabrics that 
look alike, it is important to purchase 
materials that can be easily mistaken, 
such as rayon satin and silk satin, 


cotton muslin and cotton percale, 
rayon shantung and silk shantung 


By using these fabric sample 
cards, we find that the pupils lean 
to recognize materials more easily 
and intelligently. Once the samp'e 
file is organized, it needs only routine 
care and inspection. The bulk of the 
work has been done and is then 
available to all teachers in succeeding 
terms. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 12) ; 


appreciate what we have to offer in 
the way of merchandise. From our 
profits we have purchased a book- 
keeping machine, a transcribing ma- 
chine, filing equipment, and many 
smaller items, and we are planning 
now to buy a calculating machine. 

Office Practice, as we have it now, 
includes: (1) a unit in typing busi- 
ness forms, reports, outlines, ete. ; 
(2) a unit on the mimeograph and 
mimeoscope; (3) a unit in filing; 
(4) a unit on the adding-bookkeeping 
machine (this machine is used also 
in the bookkeeping course); (5) a 
unit on the transcribing machine. 
For stenographers, office practice also 
includes transcribing from shorthand 
notes, under time pressure, to supple- 
ment their work in advanced short- 
hand. In transcription, the criterion 
is always the mailable letter. 

Summary 

The whole business program is 
bound together by a_ philosophy 
which is based on the assumption 
that the taxpayer has a right to ex- 
pect that the business graduate, after 


twelve years of school, will have at 
the very least one saleable skill com- 
mensurate with his natural ability, 
together with acceptable attitudes and 
concepts of citizenship. Our objec- 
tives, thus, are specific, though re- 
stricted. We recognize, of course, 
that for the more advanced positions 
in business (the true secretarial, per- 
sonnel jobs, etc.,) the high school 
graduate should have additional 
training in junior college or business 
college. But for the many general- 
clerical, typing, stenographic, and 
small-business bookkeeping jobs, as 
well as the many selling jobs that 
exist in every community, we feel we 
are able to give reasonably good 
training through the program we 
have set up. 

Of course, the many high school 
activities and extra - curricular pro- 
grams cut into the pupils’ time and 
often create discouraging moments 
for the business teacher, but with 
perseverance and growing apprecia- 
tion and cooperation on the part of 
the pupils a great deal is being done 
toward realizing our objectives. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we've received and on the last page you'll find an answer by 
Walter Duncan, Instructor in Speech, Department of Radio, Speech and Theatre, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


How important is public speaking in the 
program of the collegiate school of business? 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


IN BUSINESS 


ARITHMETIC 


by Harry Huffman 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


[:W business teachers have been 

able to secure special training to 
tcach business arithmetic. Thus they 
have had to develop their own teach- 
ing methods of this important subject 
by adapting the general methods that 
they have learned in their under- 
graduate work. Those who pursue 
eraduate business education pro- 
grams rarely find opportunity to 
make specific strides in the improve- 
ment of instruction in business arith- 
metic. Consequently the business 
arithmetic teacher must often devise 
his own means to improve instruc- 
tion. 

One way for the business arith- 
metic teacher to make his instruction 
more efficient is to set down on paper 
the general and specific objectives of 
the subject and to make a list of 
teaching principles that will guide 
him for the year. 

General objectives enable the 
teacher to channel his teaching en- 
ergy more effectively. Specific ob- 
jectives are a guide to making cer- 
tain that all defensible values are 
achieved in teaching each topic. A 
list of teaching principles especially 
organized for business arithmetic in- 
struction form a means for the 
teacher to evaluate himself continu- 
ally. An example of what the busi- 
ness arithmetic teacher might do to 
improve his instruction follows: 


General Objectives 


1. Business arithmetic is that 
phase of business education which 
contributes to the preparation of 
young people to deal with the mathe- 
matics involved in the (a) office, dis- 
tributive, and other business occupa- 
tions, and (b) phases of business 
with which everyone is concerned. 
_2. Just as sound business educa- 
tion has as one of its objectives that 
of the preparation of young people 
for continuous improvement in busi- 
ness efficiency, so business arithmetic 
has a similar objective of helping 
young people (a) to improve and ad- 
vance in office, distributive, and other 
business occupations, and (b) to im- 


‘ prove in ability to solve their per- 


* economic, and consumer prob- 
ems. 
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Specific Objectives 


Knowledges and Appreciations 

1. As a tool of the business office, 
especially accounting—to develop an 
understanding of mathematics as one 
of the specialized languages or ex- 
‘pressional media of business. Mathe- 
matics is the specialized language of 
accounting in all its phases in rela- 
tion to production, sales, and per- 
sonnel. (Business employs many 
other media such as words, pictures, 


. a list of teaching principles that will 
guide him for the year." 


and diagrams in carrying on_ its 
activities. ) 

2. An appreciation of the poten- 
tialities of business data—to develop 
some comprehension of the purposes 
and uses of business data. For ex- 
ample, if a student were confronted 
with a list of data showing day-by- 
day production, he should be able to 
determine the possible uses of the 
data such as preparing an average 
and plotting a production curve. 

3. Consumer mathematics—to ap- 
ply mathematics to the business of 
everyday living. 

Skills 

1. Computational skills — to de- 
velop skill in and control over add- 
ing, subtracting, dividing, and multi- 
plying the most frequent number 
problems in business. 

2. Systematic work — to develop 
the ability to solve problems involv- 
ing one calculation so that the work 
can be easily checked by either the 
original calculator or a co-worker ; to 
solve problems involving two or more 
calculations in a series in a syste- 
matic manner so that each step de- 


velops logically out of the preceding 
one, and its calculation can be easily 
checked by either the original calcu- 
lator or a co-worker. 

3. Checking — to develop concern 
for checking both the logic and the 
calculation in the solution of a prob- 
lem. 

4. Estimating answers—to develop 
concern for examining the results to 
determine their reasonableness in the 
light of the problem. 

5. Reading and interpreting prob- 
lems—to develop ability to read prac- 
tical business problems so that the 
situation involved is sufficiently un- 
derstood thus forming a basis for 
determining a method of solution. 

6. Rapid calculation — to under- 
stand and use practical short meth- 
ods of calculation in written work 
where the possible use of the method 
occurs frequently and the method ma- 
terially reduces the time required to 
solve the problem. 

7. Mental solutions — to learn to 
solve mentally frequently - occurring 
one-step, and possibly some two-step 
problems, especially where the size 
of the figures involved is reasonable. 


Teaching Principles for Business 
Arithmetic 


Neither the knowledge of teaching 
mathematics nor that of teaching 
business subjects alone makes a good 
business arithmetic teacher. In con- 
sequence, therefore, the teaching of 
business arithmetic should be based 
on teaching mathematics as applied 
to business problems. Business em- 
ploys mathematics as an important 
means of describing its activities. 
The data of business are often stated 
and described in terms of mathe- 
matics. Just as advertising employs 
language as its medium of expression 
so do records, accounts, and reports 
employ mathematics as their medium 
of expression. 

A few principles of teaching with 
their applications will be discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

1. The business arithmetic student 
must have a desire to achieve suc- 
cess. Because the beginning student 
normally has a number of years of 
arithmetic behind him, he will enter 
the class anticipating that it will be 
something new and more than a re- 
hash of the fundamentals on which 
he already has spent a great deal of 
time. Thus the instruction should be- 
gin with the spanking new and valid 
business mathematics. 

Many teachers will say that the 
students need to review and drill 
since they have not mastered the ma- 
terial. Agreed. Review, however, 
does not mean going over the learn- 
ing in exactly the same manner as 
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was previously done. It means view- 
ing topics in business arithmetic from 
a different angle, observing more 
deeply, and penetrating more pains- 
takingly into their secrets. 

Some teachers begin with and con- 
tinue for a very large portion of the 
class time on the computational skills 
of adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing. While it is necessary 
to improve in and maintain these 
computational skills, they alone can 
not be made the sole purpose of busi- 
ness arithmetic. 

Improvement in computational 
skill should be an integral part of 
each lesson. A close contact should 
be maintained between an isolated 
skill and its natural setting. Conse- 
quently the student should develop 
skill in those computations that are 
needed to solve the business problems 
under consideration. It is perfectly 
acceptable, of course, to isolate a par- 
ticular skill for intensive practice in 
order to refine and make it auto- 
matic. 

A class may be so organized that 
the computational skills are progres- 
sively made automatic through the 
business activities which require 
them. Since further skill develop- 
ment depends on an application by 
the student in his work of pointers, 
hints, and suggestions made by the 
teacher, specific help can be given to 
an organized improvement of these 
skills. 

2. The business arithmetic student 
must get an overview of the entire 
task at the outset. This principle can 
be applied to instruction in three 
ways: (a) The work of the class 
should emphasize business arithmetic 
as a means of mathematical thinking 
from the standpoint of the student. 
As a potential user of business arith- 
metic, he should be helped to see that 
the course is an organized and eco- 
nomical way of thinking about prac- 
tical business problems. Since the 
methods of business arithmetic will 
enable the business person to answer 
his own intelligent questions about 
his business or personal affairs and 
in addition will enable him to com- 
pare his business or personal affairs 
with others, business arithmetic can 
become a new and interesting ap- 
proach to intelligent thinking. (b) 
Each major unit should start with a 
careful consideration of its value and 
purpose. 
be given to its relation to the pre- 
ceding and subsequent units. (c) 
Topics which are a part of the units 
should also be presented so that their 
relation to the unit is thoroughly 
understood. 
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Consideration should also . 


3. The business arithmetic student 
should participate actively in class 
demonstrations of the method of 
identifying and solving problems. 

In practice this principle applies in 
three ways: (a) The explanation of 
the manner in which to solve a par- 
ticular type of problem should be 
accompanied by a model and an op- 
portunity to solve a similar problem. 
Obviously the explanation should be 
stated in a language and manner 
close to the student’s own language 
and thinking level. (b) The model 
problem should be so meticulously 
developed that each step of the solu- 
tion logically develops from the pre- 
ceding one. Perhaps the most im- 
portant step is a clear indication of 
how the first or the crucial step de- 
velops out of the statement of the 
problem itself. (c) Immediate oppor- 
tunity should be given to the student 
to solve problems similar to the basic 
type developed before any new topic 
is introduced. 

4. The business arithmetic student 
should repeat the method of identi- 
fying and solving the problem under 
guidance and direction in order that 
right habits will be established from 
the beginning. A skill is merely a 
series of highly organized habits di- 
rected toward a specific purpose. 

Application of this principle to 
practice means that the student needs 
explicit instructions that will aid him 
to work efficiently. Two particularly 
important helps include: (a) Specific 
instruction in the manner of going 
logically from one step to another in 
problems involving a series of cal- 
culations. (b) Definite hints, sug- 
gestions, techniques in improving 
computational skill on the fundamen- 
tal operations, especially in connec- 
tion with the actual business arith- 
metic problems. 

5. The business arithmetic student 
should learn to produce results such 
as are required in a business office 
or in effective daily living very early 


so that right attitudes toward ac- 
curacy and speed are developed. 

Reasonable standards should be 
set, such as (a) attempting and com- 
pleting a set of problems without a 
time limit, (b) completing a certain 
number of problems within a set 
time, and (c) attempting and com- 
pleting accurately a set of problems 
such as those frequently done in 
business. 

6. The business arithmetic student 
should develop mathematical power 
to perform somewhere near the level 
required to hold an office or selling 
job or near the level of competent 
adults who solve their own mathe- 
matical problems. 

A means by which to apply this 
principle is through simulated work 
experience units where students can 
work on a series of problems such 
as might occur in a typical business 
and normally are done by one worker 
during a day or a week, or a series 
of typical household problems. 

7. The business arithmetic student 
should be individually helped to 
achieve skill. 

Sufficient problems must be as- 
signed by the teacher on each major 
topic so that each student has ample 
opportunity to develop skill. Some 
problems which are set up in drill 
form should be repeated until the 
student develops facility in their so- 
lution. In such cases distinct goals 
and purposes need to be established 
by the teacher for the student. Some 
students will need to repeat problems 
more times than others in order to 
reach a minimum. 


Conclusion 


The improvement of instruction in 
business arithmetic lies in the teach- 
er’s effort to channel his instruction 
effectively, to seek achievement of 
the minimum defensible values to 
every instructional topic, and to de- 
vise teaching methods appropriate to 
the unique purpose of the subject. 


STENOGRAPHIC TEST—WILL 


How can the shorthand teacher diagnose 
the trouble that is keeping her slow stu- 
dents back? Since the slow student tends 
to hold the entire class back, the question 
is important but difficult to answer be- 
cause of the number of factors involved. 

One solution may be a test which lays 
out five significant areas in stenography 
and measures the student’s aptitude in 
each. They are speed, word discrimination 
(ability to recognize a word by its con- 
text), phonetic spelling (ability to recog- 
nize a word represented phonetically), vo- 
cabulary, and ability to retain a newly 
dictated phrase while writing the previous 
one. A test has been worked out which 
does not involve shorthand in any way so 


WORK? 


that it may be given at any point during 
stenographic training and reflect only the 
student’s natural aptitudes rather than 
any abilities learned during the steno- 
graphic course. 

Results from the test, named the E. R. 
C. Stenographic Aptitudes Test, given to 
a group of 500 students during its de- 
velopment, correlate closely with results 
of an actual shorthand performance test 
given the same students two years later, 
according to the publishers. The publishers 
feel that a correlation statistically ex- 
pressed as .70 after two year’s time is 
exceptional in the testing field. Specimen 
sets may be obtained from them, Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, for 50c. 
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IT’S A JOB 


by Marie A. Gallagher 


Gratz High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Editorial Comment: This article will give an insight to the prob- 
lems of working with others which will effectively illustrate dis- 
cussions on this topic in such classes as secretarial training and 


clerical practice. 


N any line of endeavor, manual, 
clerical or professional, individual- 
Each per- 
each one 
posseses special abilities and quali- 
Opposite phases of in- 
dividuals among group workers tend 
to produce an atmosphere of discon- 
tent and irritation—in other words, 
Personalities, abilities, and 
han- 
dling. A senior secretary in a second- 
ary school office daily combats this 
type of friction among those as- 


ity is an inherent factor. 
son is individual; 


fications. 


friction. 


qualifications require special 


signed to assist in office duties and 
routine. 
tor in her particular field of service. 


It should be noted that a senior 


secretary in this city does not select 
her assistants. 


nation; her assistants too have been 
assigned to their positions from an 
eligible list. The personality and 
abiilty of the appointees are new to 
the senior secretary, and as a result, 
she is constantly required to allocate 
office duties to assignees’ abilities and 
qualifications and to adjust herself to 
their personalities to promote har- 
mony in the office in which all work 
together. a job! 

A senior secretary is in charge of 
a school office and instructs and 
supervises the duties and work of 
assistants; she also renders private 
secretarial service to the administra- 
tor. Naturally it follows that her 
duties and responsibilities are mul- 
tiple. The vital aspect of her posi- 
tion, however, is the handling of 
persons, particularly the office corps; 
paper work is secondary. 


Leader in Office Control 


A senior secretary in a secondary 
school holds the position of leader in 
office control, and she, in this role, 
successfully combats friction by a 
leadership that is free from domina- 
tion. Assistants in the main are very 
willing to work earnestly and do their 
work well, but a domineering atti- 
tude on the part of the senior secre- 
tary simply antagonizes office per- 
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She is the friction elimina- 


She has earned her 
position through competitive exami- 


sonnel and destroys interest. 
lustration is offered. 


After the completion of a mimeo- 
graph job, a new secretary approached 
a senior secretary’s desk and realized 
a business conversation was in prog- 
ress. Rather than interrupt, the ap- 
pointee quietly placed the material on 
the desk and returned to her own 
desk. The irate voice of authority 
suddenly jolted the assistant, “We do 
not sit down in this office when we 
finish a job.” 


This display of an autocratic dis- 
position destroyed the pride in the 
work accomplished, humiliated the 


person concerned, and without a 
doubt caused all in the office to be 
unnecessarily disturbed. As a means 
of combatting friction, produced in 
the above case, by the senior secre- 
tary herself, a word of praise, calmly 
voiced about the completed task and 
the display of good judgment would 
have encouraged the assistant to con- 
tinue to produce excellent work and 
would have proved exemplary to all 
the office group. A senior secretary 
as a leader of office control should 
realize that domination plants the 
seed of friction, and appreciation of 
another’s efforts brings harmony and 
cooperation to full blossom. 


Leader in Team Spirit 


A leader also in team spirit is the 
senior secretary. In this capacity she 


An il- 


_in value. 


is fully aware that she is one of the 
office personnel and discards egotisnr 
for a “we” attitude. Adherence to the 
same rules—which by the way should 
be few—does not permit criticism or 
murmuring disapproval. The tendency 
of others to seek advantage is de- 
feated by team spirit and friction is 
avoided in this respect. The leader 
of the office team cooperates with the 
members for a common interest, the 
efficient functioning of the school 
office. 

The “know-it-all” attitude lights 
the fires of friction in an office. To 
escape this source of dissension, a 
senior secretary relinquishes a mo- 
nopolistic manner about the adminis- 
trator. She permits ready communi- 
cation with the superior by all mem- 
bers and creates in this way a bond 
of understanding that is inestimable 
Individuality is not sub- 
merged, but brought forth to be bet- 
ter known; ability, too, receives its 
share of recognition in this spirit of 
freedom and access to the superior. 

Another means of combating fric- 
tion is the “share the responsibility” 
method. A senior secretary recog- 
nizes others’ abilities ; she places con- 
fidence in their work; she shares re- 
sponsibility for office matters with 
the assistants. This means of par- 
ticipation by all members of an office 
develops a live interest in the various 
duties, reports, community projects, 
etc., that are daily aspects of a school 
office. Monotony of routine is un- 
known; fatigue and boredom never 
appear on the office scene. The cause 
of trouble, friction, is without a 
toothold. 


Leader in Cooperation 


Success over friction is also at- 
tained through approach-ability. A 
senior secretary should always be 
available to assist or to give advice 
at any time. Pressure of business is 
no excuse for abruptness or loss of 
temper when approached by any one. 
Fear of public blasting results in in- 
ferior — perhaps unsatisfactory — 
work, and ultimately in a “headache” 
for a senior secretary. 

A leader in a school office main- 
tains the serenity of the atmosphere 
by not throwing the entire personnel 
into a state of turmoil and tenseness. 
Friction is dispelled from the office 
by level headedness at all times; a 
calm manner and a willing ear are 
the winning tickets to the attainment 
of harmony and cooperation. It’s a 
job—for every member of the office 
is an individual and the senior secre- 
tary is no exception—she, too, re- 
tains her individuality. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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TEACHING 


THE JOURNAL 


by Morris S. Goller 
Grover Cleveland High School 
Queens, New Yo 


Editorial Note: Here is a lesson plan for the teaching of the journal followed 
by a transcription of the lesson as actually taught by Mr. Goller. 

No pretense is made at perfection, The transcript is given exactly as it 
was taken by two student stenographers, The purpose of the transcript is not 
to give an evidence of a perfect lesson, but rather to indicate the practical 
modifications and adjustments that had to be made in adapting the lesson to 


a classroom teaching situation. 


Naturally, the reader will have to use his imagination in reconstructing 
the non-verbal activities undertaken by the class while the spoken element of 
the lesson was being conducted as here presented. 


Aim 

To develop the need for the Jour- 
nal as a book of original entry, and 
the method of recording entries 
therein. 
Motivation 
T. Examine the ledger illustrated on 
pages 83-85 of the text. Mr. Siwal 
was away on a trip and, upon his re- 
turn, asked the bookkeeper to tell 
him what business transaction had 
occurred while he was away. 
T. If you were the bookkeeper, how 
would you use the ledger to obtain 
the information from ledger? 
A. Difficulties 

1. Information for trans- 
action spread over several pages in 
the ledger. 

2. Day -by-day (chronological) 
record not easily available. 

3. Explanation incomplete. 
Statement of Aim 
T. What will we learn today ? 
A. To record business transactions 
in chronological order with complete 
explanations. 
Development 
T. Has anyone ever kept a daily rec- 
ord of interesting events with your 
reactions to them? 
A. Diary. 
T. A business diary is called a Jour- 
nal. “Jour” means day in French— 
Day Book. 
T. Turn to page 215. Let us learn 
to record the transactions in the 
journal. 

(BB) The Journal 
May 14, 1948 

On this day, Gilbert McDonald began 

a wholesale candy business at 320 

Third St., with the following invest- 

ment: 

Cash $5000.00 
Gilbert McDonald, Capital $5000.00 


Partial Summary 

T. What are four separate parts of 
each journal entry? 

T. What are three advantages of the 
journal ? 
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1. Day-by-day (chronological) 
record of events. 

2. Every business transaction is 
recorded in one place. 

3. Explanations are complete. 


Drill 


T. Continue recording the journal 
entries. 

(Emphasize—“Don’t begin a journal entry 
unless at least 4 lines remain at the bottom 
of the page.” ) 

Summary 

T. What have we learned today? 


Assignment 

T. Tomorrow, we will learn addi- 
tional uses of the journal. In that 
new lesson, we will need the com- 
pleted journal for May. Therefore, 
what is the job assignment due to- 
morrow ? 

A. To complete the journal entries 
for May. 

(See Altholz, MBP, Vol. I., p. 215) 


Transcript of the Lesson 


T. All books away please. Just keep 
text books out. 

T. The proprietor of a_ business, 
which we will be talking about, left 
his bookkeeper in charge of the 
funds. Upon his return he is nat- 
urally interested in knowing what 
transactions took place while he was 
away. What do you think are some 
of the questions he will ask his book- 
keeper? 

S. Did his sales go up or down? 
T. Any other questions? Where do 
you think the bookkeeper would get 
the information that the proprietor 
wants to have? Miss M? 

S. I was absent. 

T. Miss P? 

S. By his cash balance. 

T. Would you mind giving a com- 
plete statement? Miss L what was 
my question? (No answer). 

T. Miss S? (No answer). For once 
you girls are having difficulty. 
Where would the bookkeeper find the 
transactions that took place while his 
proprietor was away? 


T. Let’s turn to the ledger, pages 
160 and 161. Walker would like to 
know what transactions took place 
while he was away and put yourself 
in the place of his bookkeeper. Ex- 
amine the ledger and see if you can 
give him the information he wants. 
(Pause). What are the first ques- 
tions he asks? What is this $9607 
What is this $600 in the cash ac- 
count? Miss P? 

S. It is the cash he has invested. 
T. How would you know? 

S. Because it is on the debit side of 
the cash account. He debited his 
cash and credited his capital. 

T. In how many places will you have 
to look? 

S. Two places. 

T. How many of you had to look in 
more than two places? Miss C? 

S. First of all, he had to look all 
over to find the amount of $10,215. 
T. That’s right. In your sales in- 
come account, there is a series of 
amounts and Mr. Walker sees par- 
ticularly the amount of $4 and asks, 
“To whom was that sale made?” 

T. What were the terms Miss M? 

S. (Answer can’t be heard). 

T. Miss P? 

S. (No answer). 

T. Why is it that several bookkeep- 
ers are unable to tell exactly what 
happens in the business quickly ? 

S. Because everything is all mixed 
up. You just don’t know where to 
look. There are no dates. 

T. Do you think that’s the difficulty ? 
Suppose we turn to page 33. There 
you find the ledger without dates— 
pages 33 to 35. Now we see the 
ledger with dates. So, it would be 
easier to find what transactions took 
place while the proprietor was away. 
In what order do you think the pro- 
prietor would want the story of the 
transactions that took place while he 
was away? Miss M? 

S. Well, he would want to know the 
date he left and returned, and what 
happened during his absence. 

T. Well, suppose you examine the 
ledger you have there—the dates. 
Tell us in the order of the trans- 
actions that took place, what they 
are. Miss P? 

S. He invested some cash and 
bought supplies. On May 30, he 
bought some furniture and fixtures. 
T. You are doing very well, Miss P. 
How many of you are having dif- 
ficulty? How did you find it so fast, 
Miss P? 

S. You just look at the correspond- 
ing dates. 

T. Can you be sure you gave us all 
the transactions in the correct order, 
Miss P? (No answer). 

T. All right, let’s see what I am 
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driving at. In giving the proprietor 
the information he asked for, what 
diticulties will we have? (Teacher 
writes on board as information is 
given by students). 


!.TO LOOK ALL_OVER THE 
2. SOME MAY BE FOR- 


3. EXPLANATIONS MISSING ORIN. 

4. KNOW. DAY BY DAY WHAT HAPPENS. 
T. Now, here we have four difficul- 
tics. What do you think we are go- 
ing to learn today? 

S. To put the ledgers in order. Each 
day you put down the transactions 
that have occurred. 

T. Well, you're telling us what we 
are going to learn in a nutshell. To 
learn what? Or how to record? 
(Teacher writes on board). 


TO RECORD EACH TRANSACTION 
WITH ALL EXPLANATIONS. 


T. Look at our difficulties and see if 
you can find more things we are go- 
ing to learn. Miss C? 

S. To learn day by day. 

T. All right. We can leave it. Now, 
you all received paper. On_ this 
paper, we will learn how to do this 
new type of recording. Before we 
do, | wonder how many of you keep 
a record of your own personal in- 
terests that occurred to you day by 
day. 


,T. How many of you keep such a 


record? Will you tell us about it? 
S. I keep a diary. I write the time 
and date. 

T. Now in business we do the same 
thing and we call it a Journal. 

T. Is there anyone who has ever 
taken French? What does this word 
mean Jour? They call it a day book. 
On this paper you received, let’s 
write the name of this business diary. 
Write neatly in ink. Let us number 
the pages. 

T. Now, turn to page 215. We will 
learn how to record the transactions 
for Gilbert M. in the Journal. Read 
to yourselves the transaction of May 
14. 

T. What would we write in our busi- 
ness diary about May 14? Miss H? 
S. Cash invested. 

T. Is there anyone who would add 
to that? 

S. Put the date and how the cash 
Was invested. 

T. Anything else? 

S. The name of the person who is 
investing the money. 

T. Suppose we start with the date. 
(Teacher writes on board). Notice 
where I put the date. 

T. Of what particular importance is 
the event that took place on May 14 
to Mr. M? 
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S. He began a business. 
T. Why is that of particular impor- 
tance? Why do you think: that is 
very important ? 
S. (Answer not heard). 
T. That’s right. He makes his liv- 
ing. Because this is a special trans- 
action, we will explain it. In ex- 
plaining a transaction like this, we 
start with the words, ‘‘On this day.” 
Notice how I continue on the next 
line. This little column is known as 
the folio column. (Teacher writes 
on board). 

ON THIS DAY GILBERT 


(BB) 
BEGAN HIS BUSINESS DAY Mas A WHOLE- 
SALE CANDY STORE. 


T. Mention the address too. 


AT 320 EAST THIRD STREET, CITY 


T. Instead of saying in the explana- 
tion what Mr. M. invested, we just 
say, 

WITH THE FOLLOWING INVESTMENT. 
T. Now put your pens down. What 
entries do you make in your ledger, 
when you're all through, to record 
Mr. M’s investment? Miss M, what 
is the complete entry? 
S. Debit—Cash, etc. (can’t be heard) 
T. Debit—Cash, and Credit — M’s 
Capital. Well, we will do the same 
thing here. We will record it so that 
we will know what account we wish 
to debit and to credit. Don’t write 
it yet. 
T. In which amount column do you 
think I ought to write the debit 
amount ? 
S. First column. 
T. That will be our amount column, 
and the credit is written underneath 
by indenting half an inch. 
T. In this opening entry—notice how 
I refer to it, Opening Entry—in this 
opening entry, there are four parts: 
the date, explanation, debit and 
credit. In the opening entry, the ex- 
planation is always placed right after 
the date because it is so important, 
but in other entries, the explana- 
tion is the last part. Now, will you 
read to yourselves the transaction of 
the 15th and see if you can figure 
out how the entry should be made 
with all four parts. Don’t write it. 
Think about it. (Pause). Miss P? 
S. Put the date. Debit—Rent and 
Credit—Cash. 
Explanations: 
half a month.” 
T. The only change is that we put 
the date in the center of the next 
line. (Student goes to board). 
T. You do not have to repeat the 
month and the year. Just the day is 
sufficient. (Teacher walks about 
room to examine girls’ work). 
T. May I call to your attention that 
some of you are not indenting cor- 


“Rent was paid for 


rectly. (Student writing at board). 
Your indention should be approxi- 
mately half an inch. If you don’t 
know what half an inch is, measure 
it with a ruler. 

T. All right, read the work from the 
board. 

S. Debit — Rent, $75 and Credit — 
Cash, $75. 

Explanation : “Rent was paid for half 
a month.” 

T. Now, will you put your pens 
down. What are the four parts of a 
journal entry? Miss G? 

S. Date, explanation, debit 
credit. 

T. In which entry is the explana- 
tion written before the entry? 

S. Opening entry. 

T. Now, look at the aim of our les- 
son and see if you can explain that 
what we learned today solves our 
problem. Miss H? 
S. Yes, it does. 

T. Explain it. 

S. (No answer). 
explains it fully). 
T. Tomorrow you are going to learn 
how to use this journal, how to make 
more use of this journal, and how 
to keep everything in order. Sup- 
posing for the next few minutes you 
go over the next problem and [’ll 
go around to see how you are doing. 
T. Miss G, are you having difficulty 
with the transaction of the 16th? I 
wonder how many of you are having 
difficulty? Who can give the exact 
entry ? 

S. Debit, Merchandise Purchases; 
Credit, R. Gaines for $635. Debit R. 
L. ; Credit Cash. 

T. Miss G. it is almost right. There 
is only one error. You said Mer- 
chandise Purchases instead of Fur- 
niture and Fixtures. For what 
amount ? 

S. For $635. 

T. And the second entry? 

S. Debit R. L. 

credit Cash $300. 

(Student to board, writes entry). 

T. That’s the folio column. You will 
learn how to use that column tomor- 
row. Leave it blank today. (Teacher 
tells student not to write explanation 
on board). 

T. Figure out the explanation at 
home. 

T. Put your pens down. Who can 
name advantages of the Journal over 
the ledger. Three advantages over 
the ledger. Anybody? Yes, Miss P? 
S. Well, it is easier to find out what 
happened each day. You don’t have 
to look all over the journal. 


and 


(Another student 


In future issues of the Journal, Mr. 
Goller «will presert additional lesson plans 
and transcripts in various business sub- 
jects. 
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HELP YOUR STUDENTS GET JOBS 


by Helen Edwards 


Helen Edwards & Staff 
Los Angeles, California 


URING a thirteen-year period 

and up to the present some 50,- 
000 job offers have found their way 
to my desk . . . they have been op- 
portunities for me to fill with the 
aptitudes of others rather than with 
my own particular talents. 

Names for this type of operation 
have varied until today they rate the 
glamorous yet accurate title of Per- 
sonnel Consultant. The less colorful 
but more truthful, straight-forward 
title is Employment Agency. 

That’s how it happens that I’ve 
had 50,000 jobs. 

Filling these opportunities, match- 
ing up the specifications of employers 
with the qualifications of needy job- 
seekers and hopeful career-oppor- 
tunists, has been a continuing chal- 
lenge and an ever-exciting adventure 
in the shaping of individual destinies. 

My staff and I serve as a clearing 
house for employers who seek people 
and for people who seek employers. 
But there is more to it than that. If 
we are to thrive and earn the good- 
will of both, the round pegs must 
never be fitted into the square holes. 

For the potential employee or 
career-seeker, we present a position 
or discover an opportunity where, by 
reason of his qualifications and skills, 
he can earn a happy paycheck. It is 
not sufficient that the employee be 
able merely to use his personal assets 

whether they be tangible or in- 
tangible . . . it is equally essential 
that he do the job in a pleasant at- 
mosphere, with an _ organization 
which is enlightened on the test sub- 
ject of employer-employee relations 
and with fellow workers who, be- 
cause of a basic similarity of type, 
are agreeable to the employee. 

A miss at any one point along the 
line can result in a disgruntled em- 
ployee, an unhappy paycheck and, in- 
evitably for the employer, another 
item of costly personnel turnover. 
Quite possibly, too, it can mean the 
loss of desirable clients for my or- 
ganization. 


The 50,000 Jobs 


The ratios will vary with the times 
but generally, for every job we have 
on our lists, there are in our files 
applications from five or more people 
capable of filling that job. 

While par for concluding the 
operation of bringing job-seeker and 
job-giver together is one interview 
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and one applicant per job, we can’t 
score that well consistently. Usually, 
an employer will ask to see three, four 
or even five applicants . . . sometimes 
more ! 

From these, all equally qualified 
and equally capable, he will make his 
choice. And that brings us, perhaps 
belatedly, to our point. 

What is it that makes one succeed 
where two, three or four fail? 

What is it that makes one “click” 
and the others don’t? 

Why is it that with individuals of 
commensurate ability, one gets the 
opportunity and the others do not? 

Because it’s been a_ constantly 
repetitive process and one that has 
always intrigued me, let me try to 
give you an answer. 

Everyone Must Sell 

Developing slowly in the conscious- 
ness of American industry has come 
the now more-or-less accepted con- 
viction that to build a better mouse 
trap is not enough! The mouse trap, 
however novel or efficient, must be 
sold . . . and in the selling, many 
hands are involved. 

Some may sell more directly than 
others, but each member of the or- 
ganization, whether directly or in- 
directly, is... or should be . . . in- 
volved in the sales operation. 

This indirect selling has been 
wrapped up loosely in the term 
“Public Relations”. It contributes its 
share to the over-all sales punch by 
making certain that all contacts with 
the buying public are as pleasant as 
it is possible to make them. 

It is the reasoning behind the 
“voice with a smile” that greets you 
when you make a phone call. It is 
the reason why the subtlety of the 
Reception Room decor shares a place 
of equal importance with the stream- 
lining of product design. It is this 
interest in Public Relations that is 
responsible for the graciousness and 
courtesy that is replacing the casual 
indifference that emanated from the 
Receptionist of the past. 

All in all, it has paid off in dollars 
and cents in profit; and, as a by- 
product, has made the business of 
everyday living, a sweeter and hap- 
pier experience. It’s been all that 
and more to those who practice it 
successfully but to me it has meant 
just one more expected qualification 
to seek in our pre-screening process. 


Here’s why. 

In those beautiful yesterdays from 
those model employers who I then 
thought so demanding, would come 
a phone call. Without fuss, furbelows 
or feathers, | would be asked to sup- 
ply a stenographer or secretary . . . 
one who could read her notes . . 
type 60 words per minute . . . and 
have had at least two years college 
education. Just that . . . nothing 
more! Concise and conclusive. 

That’s the way it was; but not 
now ! 

In this age of emphasized Public 
Relations, things are different . . . 
oh, so different! 

It now goes like this: 

“Good morning . . . this is Miss 
Harrassed, Personnel Director of 
Perfection, Inc. We are looking for 
a secretary and want you to send 
over two or three applicants. You 
know the type you’ve sent us before. 
We must have someone who will fit 
in with our staff . . . and surround- 
ings! . . . Yes, for Mr. “P” per- 
sonally ... that’s right . . . naturally, 
she'll be able to take good dictation 
and type a well set-up letter . . . as- 
sume responsibility . . . but it’s a 
must that she not be just another 
stenographer .. . she must be an out- 
standing one and [ think you know 
what I mean! .. . and we are in a 
hurry to find one!’ 

Today, department heads and 
executives are looking for men and 
women in business who are more 
than automatons, operators of me- 
chanical devices, salesmen and office 
workers. 

True, the secretaries don’t all have 
to weigh 105 pounds, be blonde, with 
violet eyes, long curling lashes and 
an absence of angularity where 
curves should hold sway . . . they 
don’t have to be a June Allyson or a 
Dorothy Lamour . . . but today’s 
career-girl can’t be “just another 
stenographer” ! 

If she can sew a better seam, spell 
a longer word, add a wider column, 
type a cleaner line . . . wonderful! 
If she has these along with the other 
requisites of reliability, punctuality 
and such, when applying for a job, 
she may get it. 

She’ll have a better chance, though, 
if in addition to these virtues, she 
has more than an ounce or two of 
what-ever-it-takes to make heads 
turn and growing boys whistle. 

For a long time, just matching em- 
ployee qualifications with down-to- 
earth job specifications was adequate 
enough in our business. Today, 
beauty, glamour, charm, fashion or 
whatever you want to call it, has 
come along as an added starter. 
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\Vhatever be your personal reac- 
tions to this new development in the 
fieli of personnel relations, it re- 
mains a proven fact that, all else be- 
ing equal, when the final selection is 
made, the winning applicant will 
combine brains, charm and “‘visual 
appeal”, 

What To Do? 


Happy state though it would be, 
everyone can’t be a Hedy Lamarr— 
or a Robert Taylor. So, what’s to 
do? Make a very swell try at being 
a glamour “puss” or handsome 
“Harry”. If the effort is not made, 
those entering the job-seeking and 
opportunity-searching sweepstakes 
are likely to discover that the odds 
are considerably longer than six-two- 
and-even against finishing in the 
money. Make no mistake about it 
_. . the “first impression” appear- 
ance-wise is 50 per cent of any in- 
terview ! 

“Your best friends won’t tell you” 
... but in more cases than I like to 
think about, we’ve had to! My 
amazement has been tempered a bit 
by the familiarity of the pattern but 
| am still astonished by the numbers 
of otherwise intelligent women who 


) will set forth blithely on a rendezvous 


with a prospective employer while 
featuring that “head-just-left-the- 
pillow” and “clothes-the-rag-bag” 
type of look. 

The masculine sex equally 
guilty! How I’ve drummed up busi- 
ness for Tony the bootblack, Figaro 
the barber and Pete the pants 
presser. Just remember, please, that 


a good brush-up first will prevent 
many a quick brush-off later. 

Sut . . let’s get back to the demand 
for pulchritude and see what can be 
done for the Plain Janes of the world 
that they may compete on some kind 


of a like basis with their more 
glamorous rivals. 

Granted we may not all have 
beauty of face or figure . . . there is 
no reason extant why we cannot ac- 
quire charm. And in so doing, we 
achieve loveliness. For charm is 
synonymous with beauty and_ its 
components—the true basis of glam- 
our. Charm is sufficiently elemental 
that it may be isolated, adopted, and 
utilized to splendid advantage no mat- 
ter how ungainly the basic structure. 

More directly, job applicants 
should check up on posture and walk. 
Proud carriage and fluidity of move- 
ment are comparatively easy to at- 
tain. They add much to capacity for 
enchantment. 

The voice should be pitched so it 
will be resonant. The round pear- 
shaped notes of the trained singer or 
clocutionist come from the chest .. . 
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not the head. That should be kept 
in mind. 

Applicants should be chary in the 
use of make-up . . . hair should be 
stylized so it makes a lovely frame 
for the face. 

Some thought should be given to 
color harmony and those shades 
which compliment the eyes, hair and 
skin. 

Above all else . . . it should be re- 
membered that the smartly dressed 


woman is one who has chosen phases* 


of fashion which most become her 
and not those which are merely the 
vogue of the moment! 


The belles of the Gay 90’s had 
their parasols, lace fans and high-but- 
toned shoes . . . the Wild West gals 
used lariats, bear-traps and cider .. . 
but the fair sex in those days had 
nothing on our present-day girls who 
make it a “must” to know all about 
poise, posture, manner, fashion, 
beauty, charm and glamour! Today’s 
woman accomplishes more knowing 
these secrets, than her sisters did 
with their taffy-pulls or six-shooters. 


Books by the score have been writ- 
ten on the subject. I suggest that an 
evening with Bernard Shaw and the 
fictional adventures of his Cockney 
heroine in ‘Pygmalion’, will be en- 
tertaining, instructive and most en- 
couraging. 

It is possible to acquire an exciting 
and alluring personality and while I 
have dealt here with only the 
feminine aspects of the problem... 
and very sketchily at that . . . the 
man in the picture can also do much 
for himself. And should! 

Of course, it calls for some effort.’ 
It is a necessary effort though and 
one which, as I have tried to point 
out, is absolutely essential if success 
is to be attained in the present world 
of business. 

Employers today are demanding 
value received .. . and are getting it! 

Believe me, when I say that no 
matter how strong may be the light 
of particular genius, it more than 
likely will remain undiscovered until 
packaged in the glamorous trap- 
pings of the beauty-demanding, fash- 
ion-conscious present. 


IT's A JOB 


(Continued from page 23) 


At this point, an example of con- 
trol of one source of friction is sub- 
mitted. 

A secretary who has been serving 
alone in an office and has been ac- 
customed to doing what she wanted— 
hit or miss—and to go and come as 
she desired—joins an already large 
office staff in a secondary school. This 
person continues in this haphazard 
way. 

What is the result? Dissension 
and bubbling friction in the office. 
The senior secretary performs her 
job of combating this worry, tactfully 
and courteously, but with determina- 
tion. She steadfastly brings the new 
appointee to an understanding that 
time schedules are for all; specific 
duties carry responsibility ; and team 
spirit is the theme song. Cooperation 
and harmony, the two enemies of 
friction, are vital to the happiness 
and contentment of the entire office 
personnel during school hours. A 
senior secretary smooths out the fur- 
rows of misalignment; she develops 
a willingness to serve well in the new 
appointee and creates an interest in 
the functioning of the school office. 
The ladder of human relations is 
much in evidence in a case of this 


type. 


A school office is not a machine. It 
is a human organization in which 
every member is a human part of 
the whole organization. Every secre- 
tary is giving part of her life in the 
school system, and the senior secre- 
tary, as a leader in team spirit, is 
participating too. The human side 
of the office picture is expressed in 
the general attitude of the assistants 
toward the leader of the office. This 
manner is the mirror of measurement 
for the senior secretary in her con- 
stant defeat of friction in the office. 

The quotation, “One bee can make 
no honey”, is an excellent slogan to 
encourage senior secretaries in their 
untiring efforts to destroy friction 
and promote harmony and coopera- 
tion among the office associates. As- 
sistants need the experience and help 
of the senior secretary; she in turn 
needs their services and their un- 
failing cooperation. 

Combat duty in the field of fric- 
tion by a senior secretary is never 
ending. The complete annihilation 
of this undermining office element, 
however, is well worth any and all 
effort required. Friction is a chal- 
lenge to a senior secretary’s individu- 
ality and ability. /t’s a job? 
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TELEGRAPH SERVICES 


by G. P. Oslin 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 


ene are an inseparable part 
of American life. They are, in- 
deed, a record of the times. 

More than any other company in 
the land, Western Union is “every- 
where” a part of the American scene. 
It would be difficult to find anyone 
whose daily life is not influenced in 
some way by the telegraph. For 97 
years, through good times and bad, 
the people behind the Yellow Blank 
have been building their service and 
adjusting it to suit changing condi- 
tions. They are still building it today 
to anticipate the needs of the future. 

Western Union services all have 
these purposes—to facilitate the sale 
and delivery of goods and the de- 
velopment of business and industry, 
and to meet the social needs of the 
nation. 

People skillful in handling business 
correspondence are an asset to any 
company. When sending a telegram,, 
they should use figures and punctu- 
ation correctly, estimate the time 
differential at destination properly, 
and select the proper class of tele- 
graph service. 


How to Use the Services 


Many telegrams are transmitted 
from business offices by the use of 
the teleprinter, a printing telegraph 
machine with a typewriter-like key- 
board, over a direct wire to telegraph 
offices. In other business offices, the 
handle of a call box is turned to sum- 
mon a messenger to pick up the tele- 
gram. Other people go to a nearby 
telegraph office, or dictate the mess- 
age to Western Union by telephone. 

The time a telegram is sent is im- 
portant. People on the Atlantic Coast 
should remember that when the busi- 
ness day closes at their offices, it still 
has an hour to go at points in the 
Central Time Zone, such as Chicago, 
St. Louis or Dallas, two hours to go 
at points in the Mountain Time Zone, 
such as Denver, or Albuquerque, and 
three hours to go at points in the 
Pacific Time Zone, such as Reno, 
Seattle or Los Angeles. There still is 
time to send a fast telegram and close 
a deal that is pending rather than to 
delay the shipment or transaction 
until another day and perhaps lose to 
a competitor who acts at once. So 
first consider the class of service to 
use. 

Full-rate Telegrams are fastest. 
The cost for ten chargeable words 
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ranges from 35 cents for a local tele- 
gram to $1.45 between the most dis- 
tant points in the United States. 
Words in excess of ten are charged 
for at a low extra-word rate. The 
address and one signature are carried 
without charge. 

Serial Service is designed for use 
when there is intermittent corre- 
spondence with one addressee during 
the course of a day. It is the most 
economical service to use in sending 
a series of short telegrams to the 
same addressee. Serial telegrams are 
transmitted with the same expedi- 


Teleprinter in Use in a Business Office 


tion as full-rate telegrams. A min- 
imum of 15 text words per install- 
ment is counted and the minimum 
charge is for an aggregate of fifty 
words a day. Aggregate Serial rates 
are approximately twenty per cent 
higher than those for Day Letters 
of corresponding length. Each in- 
stallment must be marked “Ser”. 

Day Letter Service is suitable for 
all messages which can be sent less 
speedily and still serve their purpose. 
Generally, the cost of a fifty-word 
day letter is the same as that of a 
seventeen-word full-rate telegram. 
When what would normally be a Day 
Letter is sent to a business house so 
late that its delivery during business 
hours is doubtful, full-rate service 
should be used. 

Night Letter Service is a low-rate 
overnight service. Night Letters may 
be filed up to 2 A.M. for delivery 


the ensuing morning. The charge for 
a 25-word night letter varies from a 
minimum of thirty cents to a max- 
imum of ninety-five cents depending 
on the distance. The rates for adci- 
tional words in excess of twenty-five 
decrease progressively as the length 
of the message increases, so that a 
200 word Night Letter can be put on 
the wire to nearby places for only 
$1.15. This service makes it possible 
for business proposals, reports and 
instructions to be written in detail 
and telegraphed at low cost. 


Principal Miscellaneous Services 


Telegraph Money Orders provide 
a rapid, accurate service for trans- 
ferring money quickly and_ safely 
from one point to another. The rates 
are the same as regular full-rate tele- 
grams of fifteen words plus a money 
order fee. For Night Letter Money 
Orders, the telegraph charges are 
calculated at Night Letter Rates. 

Commercial News is another im- 
portant Western Union service. Re- 
ports of quotations by message and 
ticker are available from twenty 
seven stock and commodity  ex- 
changes. Ticker quotations from the 
largest of these, the New York Stock 
Exchange, are transmitted to cities in 
43 states, Canada and Cuba. Period 
reports and running story accounts 
of sporting events as well as general 
sports information can also be furn- 
ished by message, by direct wire and 
by ticker. 

Time Service: Western Union is 
the Nation’s Timekeeper. Correct 
Naval Observatory Time is furnished 
for as little as five cents a day in 
more than 2,000 American cities 
through Western Union’s correct 
Time Service. Only Western Union 
provides self-winding clocks which 
are electrically synchronized with 
Naval Observatory Time every hour 
of the day and night. 

Messenger Services: Western 
Union offers a complete line of 
messenger services both locally and 
nationally. Four major classes of 
messenger service are described be- 
low: 

Errand Service includes the per- 
formance of a variety of individual 
errands, local and inter-city. Here are 
a few examples: Business Errands— 
Pickup and delivery of envelopes, 
documents, blueprints, briefs, news 
copy and press releases; advertising 
cuts, mats, proofs and drawings ; bio- 
logicals, pharmaceuticals and other 
professional materials. Personal Er- 
rands—Pickup and delivery of pack- 
ages of all kinds, including candy, 
flowers, cigars, perfume and other 
gifts for holidays, birthdays, anni- 
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yer aries; securing of forgotten ar- 
ticks from home or office, of gar- 
ments from tailor, books from 


library; taking of prescriptions to 


pha rmacist. 


Parcel Service. Contract arrange- 
merits are made with retail merchants, 
drug and department stores, trans- 
service 
establishments for the pickup and 
delivery of merchandise and articles 
on a regular route basis, or as 


portation companies and 


“specials”. 


Advertising Distribution Service 
(Addressed and Unaddressed). 
contract 
service for national, regional and 
advertising 
agencies. This includes delivery, re- 


Western Union handles 


local advertisers and 
shipment, and remailing of addressed 
material of all kinds, direct-to-con- 
sumer distribution of unaddressed 
samples and printed matter, place- 
ment of displays and other point-of- 
sale advertising and a score of other 
services. 

Special Services: The gathering of 
market analysis data, making traffic 
counts, dealer inquiry service ar- 
rangements, window display, check- 
ing, test buying, health and weather 
report service; purchasing, packing 
and shipping products and countless 
other special services are performed 
by Western Union. Some of these 
arrangements do not necessarily re- 
quire the services of messengers. 

Telemeter Service: By use of the 
varioplex, telemeter service provides 
direct telegraphic connection between 
customers’ main offices and branches 
or correspondents for the economical 
handling of large volumes of tele- 
graphing. Varioplex divides the large 
word-carrying capacity of long-dis- 
tance wire, operated by the multiplex 
method, between several users. In 
effect it provides many more direct 
telegraph facilities over one multi- 
plex circuit, without requiring the 


use of any more wires. 

Private Wire Systems: Western 
U nion provides important private 
Wire networks and switching sytems, 
such as the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 


istration’s weather reporting  net- 
work, linking the airports of the 
country; a system linking the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks in all parts of 
the nation; the network connecting 
the offices and plants of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, and the system 
connecting the airports and offices of 
the United Air Lines. 

[merican Express Company 
Money Orders and Travelers 
Cheques: Express money orders, 
generally sent by mail, supplement 
the usual telegraph service for rapid 
transmission of funds. They are sold 
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in principal Western Union offices. 


Likewise, American Express Travel- 


ers Cheques, which afford the public 


protected funds when traveling, can 
telegraph 


be purchased at most 
offices. 


Installment Payment Service: 


Western Union offices accept install- 
ments on cars, refrigerators, appli- 
ances and similar items for a small 
fee which the patron pays at the time 
of making his payment. These col- 
lections are then remitted by 
sub- 


Telegraph Company to the 


scriber. 


Illustrated Telegram Service: This 
is a local telegraph service for ad- 
vertisers who wish to depict their 


product on either our regular or 
The 


decorated telegraph blanks. 
service offers an excellent method of 


publicizing new items or offering 


products directly for sale by tele- 
graph. A small charge in addition to 
the standard telegraph charge is made 
for the advertising illustration. 

Miscellaneous Services: Telegrams 
may be sent to and from mobile units 
equipped with radiotelephones, such 
as automobiles, trains, airplanes, 
buses, trucks, and inland waterways 
boats. Messages may be paid for 
through any Western Union office, 
or charged to the mobile unit tele- 
phone number. 


Thirty-one Business Uses of Telegrams 


Acknowledging First Order: This 
emphatically impresses the new cus- 
tomer with your desire to please and 
proves that you are up-to-date. 

Wiring For Credit Information: 
This is a distinct service to the cus- 
tomer as it expedites opening of the 
account and the shipment of the 
order. 

Expediting Shipments: A tele- 
graphic order invariably _ receives 
prompt attention. As a follow-up of 
mailed orders and specifications, the 
Yellow Blank gets action. 

Acknowledging Complaints: This 
tends to disarm the customer and in- 
dicates that his complaint will receive 
prompt consideration. 

Price Changes: By covering a sec- 
tion, or the entire country simultane- 
ously, the telegram plays fair with 
all customers; often brings immedi- 
ate orders. 

Style Changes: Notifying cus- 
tomers immediately by telegraph 
keeps their stocks of out-of-date 
styles and shelf warmers at a min- 
imum; keeps orders for new goods 
coming in to you. 

Advice On Meeting Competition : 
A sales force is like an army on a 
wide front; it must be given instruc- 
tions that meet the needs of the 


moment. Telegrams reach all points 
instantly. 

Paving the Way for Salesmen: A 
telegram hurdles barriers, is con- 
siderate of the buyer’s time, makes 
the salesman’s call more productive. 

Extending Invitations to Buyers: 
Out of town buyers have no time to 
waste. They will read telegrams 
which tell them briefly and convinc- 
ingly what they want to know. 

Reviving Inactive Accounts: The 
telegram is accepted as evidence that 
you are unusually anxious to iron out 
causes for dissatisfaction. 

3etween Salesmen’s Calls the tele- 
gram reminds the buyer; urges him 
to order if stocks are low, thereby 
reducing the effect of a competitor’s 
call. 

Encouraging Purchases of Addi- 
tional Items: A_ skillfully worded 
telegram acknowledges the receipt of 
his order and can whet the desire of 
the customer to add seasonal or bar- 
gain items to his order. 

Telegraph Blanks As Order 
Forms: Western Union will supply a 
reasonable quantity of sending blanks 
for enclosing with catalogs and cir- 
culars. When imprinted with skeleton 
order forms they stimulate the urge 
to buy. 

Supplementing Advertising: Tele- 
grams to carefully selected lists of 
customers make an impressive way 
to emphasize the high spots of sales 
or to extend invitations to a_ pre- 
showing. 

Encouraging Salesmen: On_ the 
road or in branch offices, salesmen 
do better work when they feel that 
they are only a few minutes from the 
home office by telegraph. 

Instructions to Branches and Sales- 
men: Telegrams are an inexpensive, 
quick and direct means of informing 
salesmen of new customers, prospect 
inquiries, changes in itinerary, sea- 
sonal items and overstocks. 

Stimulating Sales Campaigns: 
Whether directed to sales force, deal- 
ers, or consumers, the telegram is en- 
couraging, convincing—a_ pace-setter 
that never fails. 

Special Sales: The telegraph invi- 
tation is sure to be read; it subtly 
flatters. 

Daily Sales Reports: The sales 
manager needs them; the salesman 
accepts them as a daily challenge to 
his ability. Special telegraph forms 
are used by some firms. 

Quoting Prices or Making Offers : 
Flash the price by telegraph and you 
get in ahead of slower competitors. 
Offers by telegraph profit by the im- 
mediate attention always given the 
Yellow Blank. 
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Salesmen’s Orders: Telegraphic 
orders indicate customers’ urgent 
need for goods and, if shipped 
promptly, will build goodwill. 

Answering Inquiries: tele- 
graphic reply strikes while the iron 
is hot, maintains interest, dodges 
competition. 

Tracing Orders or Shipments: 
Telegrams invariably reach officials 
who have authority to start things 
moving. 

Wiring Shipping Dates of Orders: 
Another way to impress the buyer 
telegraphically that you can and do 
give extra service. 

Daily Production Reports: Tele- 
grams coordinate all facilities, and 
often produce economies in a many- 
sided business. 

Requesting Replies to Unanswered 
Letters: By commanding immediate 
attention, the telegram gets action. 

Accepting Offers: If they are good 
offers, the quicker they are accepted 
by telegraph, the quicker the profit 
can be banked. The telegram is a 
permanent record of the transaction. 

Requesting Prices: Changing 
markets make use of telegrams im- 
perative. 

Replenishing Stocks: Ordering 
goods by wire reduces investment in 
stock, gives quicker turnover, keeps 
customers satisfied with fresh, mod- 
ern items. 

Remittances to Salesmen: Money 
for salaries and expenses sent quick- 
ly, safely by Western Union Money 
Orders. 

Collecting Delinquent Accounts: 
Telegrams have collected as high as 
95 per cent of accounts at costs as 
low as % of 1 per cent. 


How to Write Telegrams 


There are a number of rules to 
be remembered in preparing a tele- 
gram. The class of service should be 
marked in the box at the upper left- 
hand corner of the telegraph blank. 
The point of origin and the date 
should be written in at the upper- 
right side of the blank. 

The telegraph company makes no 
extra charge for long addresses ex- 
cept in unusual cases. For instance, 
in a telegram addressed to ‘John 
Doe or Henry Roe”, the words “or 
Henry Roe” are charged for. 

The name of the person, firm, or 
corporation to whom a telegram is 
to be delivered should be written be- 
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low the upper-left corner of the 
blank. In addressing telegrams, in- 
clude all information that will be 
helpful in locating the addressee 
quickly. There is no extra charge, 
for instance for the address “George 
P. Oslin, care John Doe Mfg. Co., 
7 Meade Terrace, Glen Ridge, N. J.” 
Even a telephone number, the busi- 
ness title of the addressee or “Mr. 
and Mrs. John Roe and family”, may 
be used without extra charge. Code 
addresses are not permissable in 
domestic telegrams. 

In replying to a telegram when no 
street address is known, write “An- 
swer date” or “Answer” after the 
name of the addressee, and address 
the telegram to the city and telegraph 
office from which the original tele- 
gram was sent. 

The originating branch office is in- 
dicated by one or two letters which 
may appear immediately preceding 
the “place from” in the date line of 
the telegram received. For example: 


“Joe Jones, Answer Date MS, New 
York City.” 

Sometimes people address a tele- 
gram to “John Jones, Empire State 
Building, New York City.” forget- 
ting that there are thousands of 
people employed in that building. Use 
firm names and room numbers. The 
address “11 Forty-Second Street, 
New York City,” may necessitate at- 
tempts at delivery on both East and 
West Forty-Second Street. If, how- 
ever, the telegram is addressed to a 
well-known national or local figure, 
or a nationally known business or 
bank, it is unnecessary to give the 
room number, building and street ad- 
dress. 

In addressing a telegram to a 
passenger on a train, airplane or bus, 
give full details. For example: “John 
Jones, Enroute Chicago, care con- 
ductor (or Pullman Reservation ii 
known, such as ‘lower 6, car 92’) 
N.Y.C. Train Three, First Section, 
due 10:35 P.M. Cleveland, Ohio.” 
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BETTY GRABLE 
By Ann Trach 


Denfeld Senior High School 
Duluth, Minnesota 


The really excellent typewriter artist 
can be judged, for the most part, by 
the portraits he "draws." The style of 
portraiture in this design is most 
unique. When the typist uses one 
letter or character but manipulates 
the variable line spacer and strikes 
over he creates one type of portrait; 
when he uses a variety of letters and 
characters, employs the variable, and 
strikes over he creates a distinctly dif- 
ferent type of portrait; but when, in 
addition, he varies the horizontal and 
vertical spacing between the strokes 
the resultant portrait is really and 
truly different. Miss Trach used the 
following in her “painting”: M, N, |, 
O, A, V, Z, 0, x, z, y, and the period. 


This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nel Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 
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INFLUENCE OF SMOKING ON LEARNING 


by A. A. Schlichting 


The Dalles High School 
The Dalles, Oregon 


RECENT article “How Harm- 
ful Are Cigarettes?” in the 
Reader's Digest (January, 1950) re- 
minded me that I had made an at- 
tempt, about a year previously, to 
discover the extent of cigarette smok- 
ing in my typing classes and the 
effect of this habit on performance. 
My reason for the survey was this: 
Over a period of many years, I had 
observed repeatedly that a consider- 
able number of undesirable attitudes 
and traits were in a startling number 
of cases associated with a package 
of cigarettes protruding from a shirt 
pocket or the unmistakable odor of 
tobacco in the vicinity of the offend- 
ing student. Among these tenden- 
cies the most noticeable were frequent 
absence, tardiness, and truancy; slow 
and inaccurate typing; failure to re- 
spond to remedial drills ; inattention ; 
dullness; and what appeared to be 
sheer laziness. 

Eighty-five students, the complete 
enrollment of four typing classes, 
participated in the survey. The clos- 
ing day of the school year was 
selected, and all students were aware 
that the final grades in their sub- 
jects had already been entered on the 
records. They were assured, there- 
fore, that their answers to questions 
would not in any way affect their 
standings ; they were urged to be en- 
tirely frank and honest in their an- 
swers. The students were handed 
cards upon which they checked one 
of three statements : “I do not smoke 
at all”, “I smoke occasionally”, or 
“T smoke regularly”. There is every 
reason to believe that the information 
given by the students was substan- 
tially accurate. All classes were com- 
posed of first-year typing students, 
boys and girls were approximately 
equal in the class memberships, and 
sophomores predominated. 

The survey showed almost 50 per- 
cent of the students, mostly 15- and 
16-year-olds, to be either occasional 
or habitual smokers. This seems to 
exceed even the Digest’s observation 
(two out of three mature men, two 
out of five mature women, one out 
of seven boys of 14). There is 
reason to believe that in many high 
schools the percentage of smokers, 
both boys and girls, will run as high 
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as 75 percent, among the upper class- 
men. 

Grades of the students had been 
based upon pre-determined standards 
rather than a “curve.” They were 
judged on the quantity and quality of 
such daily work as letters, tabula- 
tions, rough drafts, and miscellaneous 
matter. Their speed and accuracy 
achievements were very carefully 
evaluated through a daily ten-minute 
test on new material. A score (the 
sum of their net words per minute 
and their accuracy percentage) was 
posted opposite their names daily. 
Achievements on the speed-accuracy 
tests and daily “production” work 
usually ran closely parallel in the 
cases of most of the students. 


Survey Results 


A tabulation of the results of the 
survey follows: 


Num- Per Cent 
ber of Total, 
in Group 


Achievement 


Non-Smokers (44) 


Superior 12 
High Average 

Low Average 

Below Standard 


Smokers (41) 
Superior Z 
High Average 8 
Low Average 13 
Below Standard 18 


A glance at the table shows the 
non-smokers leading the smokers in 


-the ratio of 5 to 1 in the “Superior” 


division, while the smokers hold al- 
most a 2 to 1 edge among the typists 
of low achievement. Another obser- 
vation—not shown on the _tabula- 
tion—is that the “regular” smokers 
predominate in the low quality group. 
Two students, repeating the course 
because of previous failure, seemed 
to take some pleasure in classifying 
themselves as ‘‘fiends” on their cards. 


Comment on Findings 


The findings of this study, while 
confined to a relatively small group, 
should surprise no one. It has long 
been recognized that smoking inter- 
feres with proper coordination be- 
tween mind and muscle — certainly 
an important factor in skill develop- 
ment. Likewise, even veteran smokers 
admit that as beginners (and many 
of these 15- and 16-year-old young- 
sters fall into this group) they suf- 
fered from nausea and dullness, 
qualities certainly not conducive to 
the production of good work in any 
field. 

In addition to the readily obser- 
vable adverse effects of tobacco use 
on skill development, let us look for 
a moment at its effect on what might 
be termed personality traits and work 
habits. (We'll let the M. D.’s argue 
the pro and con as to its effects on 
the general health.) I have heard 
business men definitely criticize their 
clerical workers who sometimes need 
to take ten minutes out of every work 
hour for a smoke, and whose desks 
are usually littered with ash trays 
filled with “butts” and ashes. To- 
bacco-saturated clothing and breaths 
certainly do nothing to enhance the 
charm and personality of the female 
clerical worker—or the male,. for 
that matter. Other considerations 
being equal, the non-smoker has a 
definite advantage in securing and 
holding a good position. 

Possibly even greater damage is 
done to the character of the young 
smoker, especially in localities where 
law forbids the sale of tobacco to 
children under 18. This means that 
the young smoker begins at an early 
age to wink at the law in securing 
his “fags” by more or less _ illicit 
means. He also becomes a more 
ready victim to the more damaging 
habits of drink and drugs. Leader- 
ship is weakened, because under the 
handicaps of bad habits students can- 
not do their best. 

It is my feeling that the com- 
mercial instructor can do some con- 
structive work in curbing the spread 
of the tobacco habit. Students should 
be informed, in a friendly way, that 
the road to a successful career will 
be smoother if they have the will- 
power to say “No, thanks” to the 
so-called friend who wishes to start 
them on a habit which will under- 
mine their performance ability, per- 
sonality, and self respect. 

I’m going to start such a con- 
structive reform program—newt 
term! 
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HARTNETT Cdjustablc DESKS HELP 


out TYPING STUDENTS 
IMPROVE CLASSWORK 


That 70%, of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handicapped by the fact that thei 
typewriters are too high or too low has been repeatedly shown by research. Studies by training off 
cers in the Federal Government show that the magic angle (30°) at the typewriter increases speed, re 
duces errors and fatigue. This problem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each student, has no 


been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30%, 
who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70° who 
do. In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement 
in general classroom work is immediate. With the student's 
arms placed in the ideal position, parallel to the keyboard, 
there is less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 


Attain Top Popularity in 3 Years 
Over 2000 high schools and colleges have adopted the Hartnett 


adjustable typewriting desk during the past three years. Reports and 
repeated reorders from many of these schools attest to the fact that 


these advance-type desks definitely promote classroom work. They 
eliminate the long-standing problem of poor posture caused by desks 
that are too high or too low for the student. A simple, patented device, 
located below the "well as shown in the illustrations, enables the 
student to adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches 
from the floor. 


Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For departments with 
limited budgets, we also furnish a typing table equipped with the 
patented adjusting device. Two of the models are pictured on this 
page. All units are rugged pieces of school furniture, made of vak, 
Send for complete data and prices. 


“Your Corrat 
: Hammond Desk Company 


5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free bocklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about models shown. 


Descriptive circular about other models. 


Deluxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 
long. Shipping weight, 
58 Ibs. $28.50 each f.o.b. 
Hammond 


Hartnett Adjustable Table 

(Model #140) — 27" high, 

18" wide, 34" long. Shipping 

weight, 36 Ibs. $16.70 each, 
f.0.b. Hammond 


HAMMOND 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. © HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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ACCREDITATION FOR PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS* 


Vor nearly all kinds of private and pub- 
lic educational institutions there is some 
form of accreditation which is nationally 
recognized as authentic. Despite the sev- 
era! sincere and laudable attempts to pro- 
vide accreditation for private business 
schools, they are as yet without a form of 
accreditation which is recognized by all 
interested persons and authorities as 
meriting full recognition. 

Thus far all attempts at accreditation 
have been in the nature of requirements 
for membership in associations of business 
schools. To require high standards for 
membership in an association is, of course, 
a step in the right direction. This will 
not, however, satisfy both membership 
needs and accreditation needs. School as- 
sociations are primarily concerned with 
the improvement of the quality of train- 
ing given by their member schools. Ob- 
viously, schools that have not yet achieved 
high standards, or that have not yet had 
time to demonstrate the kind of training 
they can give, should be accepted by asso- 
ciations without waiting for them to 
reach standards such as should be required 
for authoritative accreditation. 

It is difficult to convince educational au- 

thorities and people in general that the 
desire for increased associational member- 
ship and the desire for proper accredita- 
tion can be met through the same _pro- 
cedures and on the basis of the same re- 
quirements. Hence, in most cases ac- 
creditation authorities offer accreditation 
independent of membership considerations. 
Such an authority may be a Committee or 
Commission operated under the sponsor- 
ship of an association. In, other cases it 
may be independent of any particular as- 
sociation but be sponsored by one or more 
associations. 
_ There must be appropriate sponsorship 
for an accreditation enterprise. Someone 
has to take the initiative to get this spon- 
sorship and to set in motion the machin- 
ery necessary to organize, staff and ad- 
minister such an enterprise. Business Edu- 
cation Research Associates, Inc., a non- 
profit service corporation in the field of 
private school business education, decided 
to take the initial steps in getting an ac- 
creditation project under way and to be a 
co-sponsor of the project until some other 
organization of private schools is ready to 
take its place in this enterprise. 

It has seemed desirable to secure the 
cooperation of an organization of em- 
ployers of office help in this accreditation 
project. Naturally, the National Office 
Management Association was approached 
in this connection. After due considera- 
tion of the proposal NOMA agreed to 
become a co-sponsor with BERA. 
NOMA’s Educational Director and Edu- 
cational Committee are being most help- 
ful, and their connection with the enter- 
prise should assure its objectivity and 
ultimate success. 

_A General Policy Board, consisting of 
nine members, has been elected by the 
two sponsoring organizations. The Na- 
tional Office Management Association 
membership of this Board stands as fol- 
lows: J. Richard Jackman, Rumford 
Press, Concord, N. H.; B. W. Leonard- 
son, Hardware Mutuals, Newark, N. J.; 
J. A. Pendery, South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The Business Edu- 
cation Research Associates Members of 
the Board are: Hugh Barnes, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado; 
Benjamin R, Haynes, Wheeler Business 
Collese, Birmingham, Alabama; M. O. 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, 
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Charlotte, North Carolina; E. R. Maet- 
zold, Minneapolis Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Thomas M. 
Peirce III, Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Hiram N. Rasley, Burdett College, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Rasley is chairman of 
the Board and Mr. Peirce is secretary. 


This Board has met and _ established 
general policies in accordance with which 
procedures for the accreditation of private 
business schools have been set up. These 
policies cover such things as criteria for 
appraising schools, what should be ac- 
credited, the eligibility of schools for ac- 
creditation, inspection of schools, term of 
accreditation, and fees for accreditation. 

For the management of this accredita- 
tion enterprise there has been established 
a “National Accreditation Authority for 
Private Business Schools”. Members of 
this Accreditation Authority have been 
elected by the General Policy Board from 
nominations made by the sponsoring asso- 
ciations. The membership stands as fol- 
lows: At State Level—John A. Beaumont, 
Business Education Service, Board for 
Vocational Education, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; At University Teacher Training 
Level—Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; At Federal 
Level—B. F. Kyker, Business Education 
Service, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; General Educa- 
tional Level—R. D. Matthews, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Office 
Management Level — Arthur FE. Dance, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Robert W. Edwards, Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Oscar P. Snyder, Eagle Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing Co., Mount Holly, N. J.; Hugh A. 
Wichert, Fairmont Foods Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Business School Ad- 
ministration Level—Louis A. Rice, Pack- 
ard Junior College, New York City; E. 
G. Purvis, Straver College, Washington, 
D. C.; L. C. Sausen, Duffs-Iron City Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ernest W. Veigel, 
Jr., Rochester Business Institute, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

This Authority has established a definite 
procedure for handling applications for 
accreditation. It is at present, through 
special committees, perfecting the details 
of procedure for reaching a final decision 
promptly in each case. 

It is confidently expected that all steps 


in the procedure will have been decided 
upon, that all the necessary forms will 
have been prepared, and that all of the 
other steps for processing and acting upon 
applications for accreditation will have 
been taken by January 1, 1951. 

On or about that time there will be 
issued by the Authority a pamphlet set- 
ting forth all the necessary information 
that schools will need in applying for ac- 
creditation. 

Headquarters for the National Accredi- 
tation Authority have been established at 
the office of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, 
Phila. 44, Pa. 

William J. Hamilton, Dean, Peirce 
School of Business Administration, Phila- 
delphia, has been elected Secretary of the 
Authority under an arrangement with the 
School which will release as much of his 
time as may be needed for the work of 
the Authority. 

This is a sincere attempt to provide much 
needed accreditation for private business 
schools. It is hoped that all such schools 
will recognize the fact that accreditation 
by an entirely independent Agency is 
greatly to be desired. It is the intention 
of the Policy-Making Board and of the 
National Accreditation Authority to set 
standards at a point where all good 
schools may gain this recognition. It is 
not the purpose to be so idealistic that 
only a few schools can qualify; nor is it 
the intention to set the standard so low 
that all schools can qualify. This accredi- 
tation project is predicated on the assump- 
tion that while practically all schools are 
honestly trying to do the kind of job that 
accreditation requires, there still are some 
that have yet to achieve standards that 
merit full approval. It is confidently be- 
lieved that an accreditation enterprise ot 
this kind will stimulate the management 
of schools to strive for higher standards ; 
even good schools to strive to be better 
schools. In short, those sponsoring this 
accreditation project are interested in 
helping potentially accreditable schools as 
well as in accrediting those that have al- 
ready achieved high standards. 

Any school interested in accreditation 
should write the National Accreditation 
Authority for Private Business Schools at 
the headquarters, 132 W. Chelten Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., after January 1, 1951. 


* Advance announcement by National Accredi- 
tation Authority for Private Business Schools. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


A complimentary set of the newly re- 
vised Handbook of Life Insurance, Study 
Guide and Workbook and Ouiz Questions 
With Answers may be secured by writing 
to the Education Division, Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hunting A Career, Bulletin No, 115, 
117 pp., a study of 524 boys and girls in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Reasons for leaving 
school, employer standards, work experi- 
ence and community services are dis- 
cussed. Write to William L. Connolly, 
Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 


SALES-PRODUCING 


“200 New Ways To Sell More Goods”, 
a 36-page booklet just published by the 
New York Journal of Commerce, 63 
Park Row, New York 15, have all proved 
successful during the past six months in 
business and are readily adaptable to large 
and small concerns. 


S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D 


A set of the May 1950 C. P. A. Ques- 
tions and Solutions may be obtained by 
writing to La Salle Extension University, 
417 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ilinois., Dept. 
5479-H. 

Graphic, informative Road Maps of 
Industry may be secured regularly from 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Ave., New York 17. Recent issues 
include “Expenditures for Public Educa- 
tion” and “Stock Prices, Earnings, and 
Dividends 1932-1950”. 


IDEAS 


These “new ways” are actual case his- 
tories showing how two hundred concerns 
have stepped up sales by giving new twists 
to established methods. The booklet may 
be secured from the Journal of Commerce 
for fifty cents. Students of selling and 
retail management may find this booklet 
useful. 
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With another school year upon us, 
thousands of teachers are preparing 

to enrich their classwork with Coro- 

net Films. They know these new 

16mm instructional motion pictures 

can be depended upon to make any 

study unit more effective . . . and easier to 
present. With Coronet’s dramatic film treat- 
ments, your students learn quicker, remem- 
ber more, longer. But demand for these 
superior sound movies is heavy so plan your 
film bookings now! 


Remember: Coronet offers you more than 300 fine edu- 
cational films. Whatever subject you teach, there are 
Coronet instructional films to serve your needs . 
secretarial and stenographic skills, vocational guidance. 
economics. general business, consumer education and 
many others. 


Contact your nearest 16mm rental library for film 


loans or write directly to Coronet for purchase or 
preview prints. 


Keep up with latest film releases. Subscribe to the 
monthly New Films Index Card. It’s FREE! Write to: 
Dept. B 


Coronet films 


Coronet Building 
Chicago |, Illinois 


When is A STUDENT... 
A SUCCESS? 


When he passes a test? When he is 
graduated? When he lands his first 
job? 


Yes, Yes, and Yes! For Success is not 
just a goal—it is a continuing process. 


It requires superior methods, above-average 
training, unusual ability. In the secretarial 
and reporting fields these are synonymous 
with Stenograph* — the modern Shorthand 


HANDY BINDER 
for your copies of 


OURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


Machine. 


TEACH SUCCESS... 
TEACH STENOGRAPH! 


Ask for free copy of 
"A New Approach" 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
318 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
*T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


METHODS COURSES FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS 
SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 
Great Demand for Graduates 
Regular Day School Throughout the Year 
Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


At the start of the new semester a 
great many instructors return from 
their vacations with an enthusiastic 
desire to initiate improved methods of 
instruction in their courses. Some of 
this high ambition may have to do 
with the expanded use of visual aids. 
Teachers who have taken audio-visual 
methods courses at summer school 
may wish to begin their own film pro- 
grams immediately. To assist those 
and other enthusiasts, sources of in- 
formation, new books, new films and 
catalogs will be described. One of 
the most useful helps is a small pam- 
phlet Sources of Teaching Material 
by Catherine Williams. It is avail- 
able from the Bureau of Educational 
Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. It contains refer- 
ences on utilization, sources of films, 
filmstrips and slides, radio program 
listings, educational recordings, and, 
free and inexpensive teaching aids. 

Some of the new materials are the 
work of prominent business educat- 


The film opens with a young lady 
bemoaning the fact that a cheap skirt 
which she bought has not proved very 
durable. Then she purchases a pair 
of the most expensive shoes she can 
find and proudly shows them to her 
mother. Her mother points out that 
such expensive shoes may not prove 
to be the most suitable for school use. 
The daughter says that the real diffi- 
culty is that she should have more 
money for her clothes. The com- 
mentator then states that many people 
believe that their friends have more 
money to spend than they but that this 
is not necessarily so. We can all get 
more for our money if we plan and 
buy wisely. We buy cheap things 
and find that they are not a good buy 
and we buy expensive things and find 
that they are not a good buy either. 

Mother suggests that a visit be paid 
to Uncle John, a purchasing agent, a 
man who is paid to buy wisely. Uncle 
John advises that spending be planned 
in relation to a budget and that the 
following questions be considered 


A young lady, personnel manager 
of her firm, reminisces of her experi- 
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ors. Prentice-Hall has announced a 
new revision of Preparation and Use 
of Audio-Visual Aids by Dr. Kenneth 
B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer. The 
revised edition contains two new 
chapters on the evaluation of audio- 
visual aids, a new chapter on radio, 
recording and playback equipment 
and the chapter on television has been 
brought up-to-date. Dr. Haas is also 
co-author with William H. Wilson, 
formerly production manager of the 
motion picture department of J. 
Walter Thompson Co. of The Film 
Book. The use of films in many 
fields is covered as well as film script 
‘preparation, film techniques, film 
costs, professional personnel, sound 
recording and television techniques. 

Two other business educators are 
the educational collaborators for two 
new films of interest to business 
teachers, Professor Elvin Eyster for 
Coronet’s Wise Buying and_ Pro- 
fessor Hamden Forkner for EBF’s 
Office Etiquette. 


WISE BUYING 


16mm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 
Produced by Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1, IHinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


carefully: When do you buy? where 
do you buy? how do you buy? and 
what kind do you buy? The first 
question suggests that items be bought 
seasonally, if possible, the second 
question indicates that prices for the 
same article in different stores may 
vary because of differences in serv- 
ices rendered and that the choice is a 
personal one on the part of the buver. 
The answer to the third question in- 
dicates that goods should be bought 
in the largest units which it is possible 
to store and use. All of these con- 
cepts are illustrated in a detailed and 
graphic manner. 


The film concludes with the 
thoughts that product information 
should be obtained from various 


sources, that. the trademark is a very 
important help to the consumer in 
buying merchandise, that labels should 
be read carefully for the information 
they contain and that purchases 
should be made on the basis of the 
least expensive that will suit your 
needs. 


OFFICE ETIQUETTE 


Jomm Sound Motion Picture, One and One-half Reels 
Produced by Encyclopedia Brittanica Films, Wilmette 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


ences. Her mind returns to her first 
typing class with her teacher telling 


the class that they were taking the 
first course in the preparation of a 
new career, that, in addition to de- 
veloping skills they would have to 
know their work, enjoy their work, 
enjoy working with their fellow em- 
ployees and be considerate of them. 

Then, Jane recalled her first appli- 
cation for a job and how she was well 
received by the employment manager 
because the firm had_ successfully 
employed other former students of 
her teacher. The employment man- 
ager stresses that the company places 
great importance on the ability of its 
employees to get on well with one 
another so Jane recalls her teacher’s 
remarks. 

In the first person Jane recalls 
that, on her first day, she reported for 
work early in a good suit just right 
for the office. After being introduced 
to her supervisor she was assigned to 
her desk, given a manual of instruc- 
tions and forms to study, taken to 
lunch by her associates and then 
given her first assignment. To master 
her work she frequently had to study 
at home in the evening. Some things 
she had to learn the hard way, admit- 
ting mistakes instead of arguing 
about them, asking questions about 
things not fully understood, not 
brooding over minor differences. 

By watching others she learned a 
great many things to avoid, such as, 
eating on the job, doing personal 
work during office hours, making 
personal telephone calls, quitting be- 
fore the day is over, not showing con- 
sideration for others and minding 
one’s own business. She also learned 
the need for neatness and organiza- 
tion, for consideration for customers 
and telephone courtesy. Since Jane 
knew and enjoyed her work and her 
associates she had advanced from 
stenographer to secretary to personnel 
director. 


+ + + 


FILM SOURCES 
Catalogs for Business Teachers 


BEVA, 104 West 61st Street, N. Y. 23, 
N. Y. offers an illustrated brochure de- 
scribing fourteen silent filmstrips for 
teachers of accounting and secretarial 
practice. BEVA also announces for re- 
lease in the Fall a 16mm sound motion 
picture /ntroduction to Accounting. 

Business Education Films, 104 West 
6lst Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. announces its 
Fall 1950 catalog of eighty motion pic- 
tures for use by business teachers in the 
fields of bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, 
junior business training and salesmanship. 
Several new films are included. 

The Text Film Department of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. will send de- 
scriptive folders of its motion pictures and 
filmstrips on the subjects of accounting, 
economics, photography, etiquette and 
teacher education. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 


SEEMING CONFLICTS BETWEEN 


The student who is taking courses 
both in economics and accounting 
often has difficulty in reconciling the 
teachings of the economics teacher 
with those of the accounting teacher. 
This difficulty can easily be overcome 
through cooperation between the 
teachers of the two subjects in recon- 
ciling the seeming conflicts in doc- 
trine. 

Capital 

To begin with, there is the word 
capital. When the economics teacher 
uses this word it signifies, to put it 
roughly, things produced by a busi- 
ness or used to produce income. It 
is sometimes referred to as “wealth 
possessed by a business” and this may 
be in the form of “production goods” 
such as machinery and other equip- 
ment or “consumption goods,” the 
merchandise in process of manufac- 
ture or ready for sale. 

The word capital has an entirely 
different meaning when used by the 
accounting teacher. He employs it 
to denote the mathematical difference 
between assets (the capital of the 
economist ) and liabilities, that is, the 
equity or interest of the owners of the 
business. 

There exists a seeming conflict 
merely because the word capital has 
been clothed with different technical 
meanings in economics and in ac- 
counting to meet the needs of each of 
these gelds. Such technical uses of 
words are common in all the various 
fields of human activity. 


Interest on Capital 


The economics teacher tells his 
class that one of the things the busi- 
ness man should do is to compute the 
interest on the sum invested or about 
to be invested in a business at the rate 
that could be earned by an investment 
in “safe” securities. He explains that 
when such a calculation is made in ad- 
vance of investment in a business it 
is for the purpose of comparing this 
interest with the estimate of what the 
business will yield in order to deter- 
mine whether it would be preferable 
to make an investment in “safe’’ se- 
curities or in the business. The 
economics teacher further explains 
that in the case of a business already 
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in operation the owner should calcu- 
late the “safe” interest on his capital 
and consider it one of the costs of 
doing business since he has sacrificed 
this sum by not having made the in- 
vestment in the “safe” securities. 
But the accounting teacher says 
that the calculation of interest on 
capital is not acceptable because ac- 
counting is historical and records only 
what has actually occurred or is ex- 


pected to occur. And since no money 


was received or will be received in 
such a form that it may be regarded 
in the nature of interest on capital 
such interest should not be given con- 
sideration. 


Proprietor's Salary 

In similar manner when a business 
is in the form of a sole proprietorship 
or partnership and the owner or part- 
ner spends time working in the busi- 
ness, economics teaches that he should 
make a reasonable deduction from the 
revenue of the business for the salary 
he would earn if employed elsewhere 
and which he has sacrificed by spend- 
ing his time in the business. Ac- 
counting, however, does not permit 
such a deduction from revenue since 
it recognizes no subdivision of the net 
income into categories of interest on 
capital, salary, and pure profit. 

But the fact remains that the pru- 
dent business man does need to take 
interest on capital and remuneration 
for his labor into consideration in or- 
der to plan his economic behavior: 
whether to continue the operation of 
his business or to invest his money 
in other channels and to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. It is logically sound 
as a matter of business reasoning al- 
though not satisfactory for account- 
ing purposes. 

Depreciation 

Another example of a seeming dif- 
ference of opinion is that of the teach- 
ings with respect to the depreciation 
of property and equipment. Eco- 
nomics explains how the business man 
spends money for production goods 
and how part of the proceeds from 
the sale of the consumption goods 
represents “recovery” of the sum laid 
out. And it further points out that 
with the money thus recovered the 


business man is able to replace the cx- 
pired production goods. This de. 
scription is fitting and proper in ‘he 
study of the factors governing the id- 
ministration of a business. 

But the concept of depreciation is 
quite different in accounting. Here 
it is the process of allocating the cost 
of the fixed assets—what the econo- 
mist calls ‘‘production goods”— to 
revenue. This, as those who have 
studied accounting know, is done by 
means of a conventional procedure 
based on a general estimate of the ay- 
erage life of various kinds of prop- 
erty. The accountant as such is not 
concerned with the problem of the 
recovery of funds advanced by the 
business for the acquisition of fixed 
assets nor with the problem of the re- 
placement of exhausted equipment. 


Conclusion 

There is no actual conflict between 
the teachings of the economics and 
accounting teachers. Each treats the 
various matters in which there ap- 
pears to be a conflict with a different 
purpose in mind: the economics 
teacher to explain economic behavior, 
the accounting teacher to expound the 
rules of accounting with respect to 
the determination of the net income 
of a business. The economist is con- 
cerned essentially with the point of 
view of the administration of a busi- 
ness enterprise and so makes esti- 
mates of what is likely to occur; the 
accountant, on the other hand, records 
only what has actually occurred or is 
expected to occur. Lack of an ap- 
preciation of the difference in point 
of view has led to confusion in vari- 
ous quarters. The accounting teacher 
can readily dispel the confusion by 
explaining the differences in object- 
ives and the reasons therefor. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 


NATIONAL PROPOSALS FOR SCHOOL FUNDS 


l'resident Truman’s request to 
Congress for $23,347,000 to help in 
the maintenance of schools located in 
what now are termed “impacted” 
population areas due to federal in- 
stallations is, of course, general news. 
An editorial in the Sunday Star of 
September 3, 1950, comments that 
funds to provide schooling in nearby 
Washington suburban communities, 
already crowded as a result of gov- 
ernment decentralization, has special 
timeliness and expresses the view 
that no question of federal control 
of education is involved in pending 
legislative proposals designed for 
construction of such schools and for 
their operation and maintenance. Of 
the total supplemental appropriation 
requested, $23,000,000 would finance 
the schools and $347,000 alloted to 
the Office of Education for admin- 
istration of the program. 

The business teacher is interested 
both in the financial problems raised 
in appropriating new federal sums 
and in the educational issues in- 
volved. In fact, today’s business 
teacher needs not only to be aware of 
current economic proposals affecting 
education but factually to be fully 
informed on what these proposals are 
and where source data giving legisla- 
tive details may be obtained. Pro- 
fessional initiativé in acquiring in- 
formation is a first step in prepara- 
tion for a study of the issues and 
arguments advanced, and is a nec- 
essary preliminary for arriving at a 
sound personal opinion. In the com- 
ing November elections, a Congres- 
sional candidate’s platform or record 
is a fair indication of what kind of 
influence he may be expected to exert 
on proposed legislation. 

Business teachers are voters, even 
those who come within the sphere of 
the Hatch Act. This Act of August 
2, 1939, which circumscribed political 
activities of Civil Service employees, 
Was modified through an amendment 
contained in H.R. 9023 enacted in the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
on July 28, 1950. Teachers who come 
under Civil Service, accordingly, may 
engage in local politics as well as cast 
their ballots in elections. 


Current Education Bills 


\l the 81st session of Congress on 
Janvary 17, 1949, Mr. Lucas intro- 
duced legislation known as H.R. 1551 
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to authorize the making of grants and 
loans to the States to assist in pro- 
viding adequate public elementary 
and secondary school facilities, of 
which 98 per cent would be made 
available to the states and 2 per cent 
to United States territories. The bill 
was referred to the Committee on 
Janking and Currency. 

The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor received proposed 
legislation from the Senate in Octo- 
ber 1949 “to authorize grants to the 
states for surveying their need for 
elementary secondary school 
facilities and for planning statewide 
programs of school construction ; and 
to authorize grants for emergency 
school construction to school districts 
overburdened with enrollments re- 
sulting from defense and other Fed- 
eral activities, and for other pur- 
poses.” The title of this is S. 2317. 
This measure authorizes 175 million 
dollars for building schools during a 
3-year period and includes 3 million 
dollars for a national survey of school 
needs. 

A later bill, H.R. 7940, was pro- 
posed on July 1, 1950 and reported 
in the Senate August 29, 1950 in 
which the Act was limited to “pro- 
vide financial assistance for local 
educational agencies in areas affected 
by Federal activities, and for other 
purposes.” This bill has passed both 
Houses of Congress and approved in 
conference. President Truman’s re- 
quest for specific funds, submitted on 
September 1, was reasonably in anti- 
cipation of the final favorable action 
in H.R. 7940 which did result. 
Representative Burke authored a 
bill, H.R. 5939, that was referred to 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor on August 9, 1949, to appro- 
priate funds for “financing more 
equitable schedules of salaries for 
teachers in the public elementary and 
secondary schools, and to promote 
the general welfare, and for other 
purposes.” 


Another New Act 


Senator Thomas of Utah intro- 
duced S. 4009 on August 3, 1950 to 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
promote the development and adop- 
tion of plans and programs for the 
improvement of the skills of the 
Nation’s work force, and for other 
purposes.” While specifically educa- 


tion and schools are not mentioned 
as direct beneficiaries in the context 
of this proposed piece of legislation, 
Section 2 states that: “The Secretary 
of Labor and other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies interested in the 
skills of the work force shall cooper- 
ate in accomplishing the objectives 
of this Act...” that the conduct of 
studies to develop programs is 
authorized as well as the appointment 
of expert consultants for the ad- 
ministration of the Act. Further that 
“The Secretary of Labor shall con- 
tinue to cooperate with the Office of 
Education in accordance with section 
6 of the Act of February 23, 1917 
(39 Stat. 932; 20 U.S.C. 17), as 
amended.” 

Section 5 of this new proposal pro- 
vides that “Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to supersede or impair 
the activities or authority of public 
educational authorities under applica- 
ble Federal and State vocational edu- 
cation acts, or to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to engage in such 
activities.” Apparently this leaves the 
door open for vocational education 
of both the office occupational and 
distributive occupational types to be 
recognized among the nation’s work 
force skills and for cooperative pro- 
gram planning between the Secretary 
of Labor and the Office of Education. 


Unfinished Business 


The most controversial legislation 
in the realm of education that re- 
cently occupied the Congressional 
calendar is the overall “Federal Aid 
to Education” bill. This has not been 
reported back to the floor since last 
sent to committee. The chances are, 
in the opinion of N.E.A. Federal 
Relations Director, R. B. Marsden, 
that the House probably will take no 
action to complete Federal Aid this 
session that is about to close. It could 
still happen. 

The New Jersey case of “Everson 
vs Board of Education” decision No. 
52, October term, 1946 in the town- 
ship of Ewing, N. J., continues to set 
the precedent upon which federal aid 
is interpreted as limited to public 
education and may not include paro- 
chial or other denominational schools. 
The following is an excerpt from 
that decision: “No tax in any amount 
large or small can be levied to sup- 
port any religious activities or insti- 
tutions whatever they may be called 
or whatever form they may adopt to 
teach or practice religion. . . . Neither 
a state or federal government can 
openly or secretly participate in the 
affairs of any religious organizations 


(Continued on next page) 
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or groups.” Whether a_ business 
teacher is for or against federal aid 
to education, he will find the sta- 
tistical information given in a book- 
let, The Facts—on federal aid for 
schools, as revised October 1949, a 
useful compedium of references on 
education and economics on a nation- 
al scaie. This may be purchased for 
15c at the NEA Headquarters, 1201 
—16th St. n.w., Washington 6, D. C. 


Past Legislation in Effect 


The “Introductory Statement” of 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, 
General Series No. 1, revised 1948 
and titled Administration of Voca- 
tional Education, published by the 
Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., 
lists the series of acts that Congress 
has passed relating to vocational edu- 
cation of less than college grade. 
These are: 

1. The Smith-Hughes (frequently 
referred to as basic legislation Act,) 
Public No. 347, 64th Congress, ap- 
proved February 23, 1917. This pro- 
vides 3 appropriations annually for 
vocational agriculture, eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, and for 
teacher training in these respective 
fields. 


2. An amendment to the Smith- 


Hughes Act extended authorization 
of an annual appropriation for the 
same purposes to Hawaii as approved 
March 10, 1924. 

3. Other similar acts authorized: 
(1) appropriations of additional 
funds; and (2) extended the pro- 
visions to Puerto Rico as of March 
3, 1931. 

4. Further financial provisions for 
vocational education services as pre- 
viously described in the Smith- 
Hughes Act with the addition of 
funds for distributive education were 
authorized under the George-Deen 
Act, approved June 8, 1936, and 
known as Public No. 673, 74th Con- 
gress. 

5. Ten years later, August 1, 1946, 
the George Barden Act amended the 
George-Deen Act, added new pro- 
visions, and increased expenditures 
for some phases of vocational educa- 
tion. 

All Congressional bills may be ob- 
tained free from either the Document 
room of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Document room of the 
Senate, according to the Congres- 
sional body that authored the leg- 
islation. Both document rooms are 
located in the United States Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


KEYWORDS TO TYPING 
by Harold S$. Jacobson 


An aid to the beginner in placing the letters 
of the keyboard firmly in his mind before 
he begins the actual typing. 


Copyright 1949 
All Rights Reserved 


If you would learn to type with ease, 
And quickly master all the keys, 

Just learn the KEYWORDS for each row, 
And soon the keyboard you will know. 


First place the fingers on the left 
On Home-Keys A S D and F 
Your right-hand fingers lightly lay 
On Semi-colon, L K J. 


Your left big finger climbs to E, 
For E’s in LEFT as you can see; 
And now you know the reason why 
Your RIGHT big finger climbs to I. 


Up on the left, if you're alert, 

Beneath the figures you'll find QWERT. 
What’s on the right? Why-you-I-hope, 
Can see the word Y-U-I-OP. 


The second row you'll now commence— 
Your Keywords here are: ASEQUENCE; 
The first two letters spell out AS— 

The sound of C the long word has. 


So first comes AS—next drop to C, 
And start the sequence up to D; 
Now climb to E—then down you go 
To F back on the line below. 
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On letter G your left hand waits 
While with your right you start on H. 
Next climb to I, though do not stay, 
But drop right back to letter J. 


Then on to K, and all is well 

As you end up with letter L. 

The sequence now you leave behind; 
The semi-colon next you'll find. 


The bottom row you'll learn quite fast, 
For Z comes FIRST instead of last; 
And even he who hunts and pecks 

Is sure to know that NEXT comes X. 


You’ve learned already that the C 

Is underneath the D and E. 

Two on the left, and then you’ve got ’em: 
It’s V and B on the VERY BOTTOM! 


Two on the right, and after them 

There are NO MORE—just N and M, 
Though under K you'll be compelled 

To find the Komma, however it’s spelled. 


And now, to bring this to an END, 
Upon the period you descend, 

With one last key on which to park 
When you SHIFT to the question mark. 


—KARLO- 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATING 
STAND 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast 
growing, popular method of audio- 
visual training. The stand is 
solidly built, eliminating wobble 
and vibration and features a wide 
range of adjustability from 35” to 
48”. Free rolling caster wheels 
make it easily portable and permit 
turning in all directions for dem- 
onstration purposes. 


The instructor stands at the 
typewriter and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view 
of the entire class. Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. 


Models for the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Send coupon for full 
information and prices. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 
32 Ionia Ave., S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me additional information on 
all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ANSWER TO CRITICISM OF "TEACHING THE PERIODIC 
ADJUSTMENTS" 


in his critique published in your 
June issue of my “Teaching the Pe- 
riodic Adjustments” in the April is- 
sue, Mr. Edward Talvensaari states 
that “It should be remembered that at 
the time periodic adjustments are to 
be made, the other entries for the 
period have already been made; and 
it is then too late to control the mak- 
ing of the original entries. The person 
making the entries must accept condi- 
tions as they exist and make the en- 
tries accordingly.”” It should, I think, 
be obvious that I assumed that the 
person making the periodic adjust- 
ments also controls the method used 
in making the entries during the pe- 
riod. Needless to say, the adjust- 
ments will have to follow the account- 
ing procedure adopted at the start. — 

Then Mr. Talvensaari states that 
Method No. 4 “breaks down” with 
respect to the allowances for depre- 
ciation and bad debts. I should like 
to call attention to the fact that my 
paper was limited to ‘periodic adjust- 
ments for revenue and expenses ac- 
crued and to be deferred” as stated 
in paragraph 2. The provisions for 
cepreciation and bad debts are not 
usually included under the head of 
“accrued expenses.” Anyhow, it 
goes without saying that Method No. 
4 does not apply to depreciation and 
bad debts. 

Mr. Talvensaari says: “The facts 
with respect to the adjustments are 
not ordinarily developed all at once. 
To wait until all the adjustments of a 
particular class have been determined 
so that a single compound entry can 
be made, would often delay the mak- 
ing and posting of entries, and the 
resulting entry may be cumbersome.” 
In teaching accounting we usually as- 
sume that all the adjustments are de- 
termined and entered on a work sheet 
before the entries are made in the 
books, thus accumulating the data for 
eacl) type of entry. This procedure, 
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of course, is not always followed in 
practice ; and in such case several en- 
tries of the same type would be made. 
However, this is a matter of detail 
and does not invalidate what I have 
written. 

The emphasis placed by Mr. Tal- 
vensaari on the procedure used in a 
business that “adjusts its accounts 
monthly” is rather curious. For a 
formal monthly closing of the books 
is hardly practicable except in certain 
types of small business. To be sure, 
monthly statements are compiled, par- 
ticularly where a cost accounting sys- 
tem is used, but these interim state- 
ments are prepared by means of work 
sheets without entries in the books. 

I do not understand Mr. Talven- 
saari’s objection to the use of the 
terms “accrued income” and “accrued 
expenses” since these are the terms 
commonly in use. Accrued income is 
a form of asset and accrued expenses 
are liabilities; but the term ‘“‘accrued 
assets” is not found in practice al- 
though “accrued liabilities” sometimes 
is. Deferred income, although not in 
the nature of an obligation to be paid, 
is considered a liability because there 
exists an obligation to whoever ‘nade 
a payment in advance. 

In conclusion I want to reiterate 
that Method No. 4 does have uni- 
versal application, provided that the 
appropriate method is used at the 
outset. And, further, since the other 
methods do exist in practice they 
should be taught in the course pre- 
paring students for professional ac- 
counting work. The point I made in 
my article was that it seems to me 
preferable to teach Method No. 4 first 
and when this method is thoroughly 
mastered the others may be presented. 
Although there are no statistics avail- 
able I have reason to believe that 
Method No. 4 is the one most widely 
used today. 


—John N. Myer 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
GIVES YOU A 
SPECIAL POINT STYLE 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS WRITING JOB 


Choose the right 
point for the way 
YOU urite...for 
the job you do. 


STANDARD PEN 


$2 and up | 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
.. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


In case of damage, you can 
replace your favorite point your- 
self —instantly—without sending 
your pen back to the factory! 
Unscrew the old point and screw 
in a new one. All pen counters 
sell Renew-Points for Esterbrook 
Pens. 35c and 85c. 
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FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS 
IMPROVE TEACHING SPEED 
SIMPLIFY OFFICE DUPLICATING 


and FIT YOUR OPERATING 


The many practical office-proven 
advantages of REX-O-graph Fluid Type 
Duplicators make them first choice also for business 
schools everywhere. You can demonstrate amazing versatility—in 
systems work or ordinary duplicating work; reproduce up to four 
colors from typewritten hand-drawn, or "processed" masters; develop 
unusual speed even with inexperienced students; achieve copymaking 
accuracy and registration seldom possible with other equipment. 


REX-O-graph Fluid Type Duplicators show copymaking at its best... 
brilliant readability . . . savings in paper, fluid and operating time 
and labor . . . years of copymaking service that makes the REX-O- 
graph a profitable investment in classroom and office equipment. 


Contact your nearby REX-O-graph Distributor for information and 
suggestions on improving classroom work in duplicating and systems 
work. He'll be glad also to demonstrate any one of the twenty-three 

REX-O-graph models that may best fit your needs. 


REX-O- raph Inc. 


7852 West Hicks Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


SUPERIOR FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
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Me leading business schools have adopted this 

practical accounting practice set as their curricu- 
lum for teaching Automobile Dealer Accounting. It is 
also used by many of the Nation’s largest automobile 
manufacturers to train accountants in their dealerships. 
The sets are now available to you for classroom use. 


HERE'S WHAT EACH ACCOUNTING PRACTICE SET COVERS! 
¢ 71 Practice Problems 
e How to Open a Set of Books 
e How to Record all Types of Transactions 
e How to Close Books 
¢ How to Prepare Financial Statements 
Each Set Includes All Necessary Journals, Ledgers, and 
Other Accounting Forms. 


10 DAY INSPECTION OFFER TO BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


So you can be sure this set fits your classroom needs, 
write for a set on your letterhead. Look it over. Then 
order enough additional sets to meet your require- 
ments, or return trial set for full credit within 10 days. 


$760 


each f. 0. b. 


The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS 


SYSTEMS DIVISION, CELINA, OHIO 


COMPLETE 
ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE SET 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


PREVENTING THEFTS OF RETAIL MERCHANDISE 


Small Business Aids, No. 469, by Rees 
D. Smith who is a member of the Small 
Business Division of the U. S. Depart- 
merit of Commerce, warns merchants 
about the increase in thievery by shop- 
lifters and dishonest employees. In view 
of the fact that many schools have begun 
programs in distributive education, this 
material is being presented. 

Mr. Smith says: ‘ 

“The growing number of thefts of mer- 
chandise from retailers should serve as a 
warning to retailers to strengthen their 
defenses against the shoplifter and the 
occasional dishonest employee. The retailer 
who adopts an “it can’t happen here” at- 
titide may discover too late that it has 
happened and to the extent of several hun- 
dred dollars loss in stolen merchandise. 


Shoplifters—a Difficult Problem 


“The shoplifter is one of the most dif- 
ficult types of thief to catch. Because he 
is frequently a respected citizen—profes- 
sional worker, businessman, well-to-do 
matron—the catching of a shoplifter is 
additionally complicated. Shoplifters of 
this type usually have no real need for 
the items taken and sometimes can give no 
explanations as to why they took them. 

“The retailer must be on guard, there- 
fore, against both the professional shop- 
lifter, who steals for a living, and the 
amateur shoplifter who takes simply to be 
taking the merchandise or because he 
might otherwise have to do without it. 
The retailer can never assume that a shop- 
per is honest simply because he is well- 
dressed and appears respectable. 


Thwarting the Shoplifter 


“There are a number of steps which the 
retailer can take to thwart  shoplifters. 
First, he should familiarize himself with 
some of the more common methods by 
which they take merchandise. Armed with 
a knowledge of their tactics, he stands a 
better chance of detecting and apprehend- 
ing them. 

“Perhaps the most common way in 
which the shoplifter steals merchandise is 
by concealing it within an innocent-appear- 
ing object he is carrying. Frequently-used 
receptacles for stolen items are shopping 
bags, boxes, closed umbrellas, and briet 
cases. More ambitious shoplifters who 
take greater pains in the preparation of 
their equipment sometimes prepare boxes 
with i ingenious false tops or bottoms. They 
slip stolen items into the boxes by raising 
the false tops or bottoms which then are 
pulled back into place by strong rubber 
bands attached to the inside of the pack- 
age. 

“Articles of clothing that he carries or 
wears are another tool of the shoplifter. 
A person carrying a coat on one arm de- 
serves careful observation by the retailer 
for shoplifters often carry garments over 
their arm in order to conceal stolen items 
beneath them. Other shoplifters wear spe- 
cially prepared clothing with concealed 
pockets into which they drop stolen mer- 
chandise. 

“The seller of ladies’ apparel must keep 
Particularly close watch on garments taken 
into dressing booths by customers. For 
example, many a store has discovered too 
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late that a customer who took several 
dresses into a booth failed to return them 
all. The customer walked out of the store 
wearing the missing dresses beneath her 
own dress. 

“Jewelry shoplifters often use spe- 
ciaiized methods. In one method, the shop- 
lifter, while examining a valuable item, 
swiftly conceals it, substituting for it a 
cheap but accurate imitation. In another 
method, the shoplifter has concealed in 
his hand a clamp which is attached to 
strong rubber bands fastened to his vest. 
While examining a ring or other piece of 
jewelry, he fastens the clamp to it and 
the next instant it has vanished up his 
sleeve. 

“Shoplifters sometimes work in groups, 
several appearing in a store at the same 
time. As one or two distract the salesper- 
son’s attention, the others busy themselves 
taking merchandise. 


Additional Steps 


“Additional steps that the retailer can 
take to insure the safety of his merchan- 
dise are: 

1. Keep display counters and tables low 
enough to permit close observation of cus- 
tomers and their actions. 

2. Instill in salespeople the necessity for 
keeping careful watch of their customers. 
This can be done by making theft preven- 
tion a part of the initial training of every 
new salesperson and by periodically re- 
viewing the subject. 

Keep valuable items protected 
showcases. Train salespeople to show only 
a few such items at a time to a customer, 
returning unwanted items to the showcase 
immediately. 

4. Instruct salespeople to report prompt- 
ly any suspicious actions of a customer. 
The retailer can then decide personally 
what steps to take. Unless he is reasonably 


certain that_a shopper has taken merchan- 


dise and still has it in her possession, it 
may be wise for him to avoid taking any 
action. Erroneous accusations may lead to 
serious suits against the store. 

Engage the services of a reputable 
protection agency. A sign stating merely 
that the store is protected by “such-and- 
such agency” may serve to frighten away 
shoplifters. If thefts do occur, the protec- 
tion agency can investigate and possibly 
recover the merchandise. 

“Tf several small stores in one area are 
all losing merchandise through thefts, 
joint action may be the solution. A small 
weekly contribution from each store prob- 
ably would enable the group to hire part- 
time detectives to stop the thefts. 


Thefts by Dishonest Employees 


“Occasionally, a retailer finds that one 
of his employees is taking merchandise. 
He dismisses the employee, hires a new 
one, and considers the ,problem ended. 
What he fails to realize is that he himself 
may have been partially responsible for 
the dismissed employee’s dishonesty. For 
the employee may have been basically hon- 
est, but weak, and been led into stealing 
by lax store policies that encouraged dis- 
honesty. 

“Four steps that will help the retailer 
to avoid thefts by employees are: 


1. Select employees carefully, hiring 
them only if a careful check of their back- 
ground indicates that they are completely 
trustworthy. If there is reason to doubt 
an applicant’s honesty, the retailer should 
reject him. 

2. Encourage employee loyalty to the 
store through “sound, progressive personnel 
policies. 

3. Adopt store systems that will elimi- 
nate opportunities for employee dishon- 
esty. For example, keep close check on the 
salesbooks issued to employees, packages 
taken out ot the store by employees, and 
cash or credit refunds granted to custom- 
ers. 

4. Investigate promptly any suspicion 
that an employee is taking merchandise. 
If the investigation reveals that the em- 
ployee is stealing, dismiss him immedi- 
ately.” 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
NATIONAL REPUTATION 


‘ WITH A 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE o 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


PED 
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‘ 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


ANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRAT‘ON 
Known 


thwest’s Largest end Best 
Business School 


STUDY. ACCOUNT. 
At 


usiness university 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


H, T, BARNES, President 
Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 


"'SECURITY THROUGH EDUCATION" 
Accounting—Secretarial 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


Hickory, Newton, N. Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 


The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 


Catalog on Request 
A Granite Building 
URFS sixth Avenue & Wood Street 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


A Nationality 
Abvertised 
INSTITUTION 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. “ee as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 100,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E. R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
©. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
e 
“The ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete business 


training 
1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 
Zualefied for Better Jobs 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration. Also, Short Business Courses. 

Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 


A. F. TULL, President 


INVEST IN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


If you haven’t been buying 
Savings Bonds regularly, start 
Now. 

If you have been buying 
them, add an extra Bond or 
two to your purchases this 
month, Remember—you'll get 
back $4 for every $3 in a short 
ten years’ time! 


STRAYER 


COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
letion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarlal 

diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma . 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢ ¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 


this department. 


Q—A reader submits the following ques- 
tion: “For a long time I thought ‘that 
Pluto and Plutus were the same person 
and that words like plutocracy and pluto- 
crat were derived from an ancient word 
for the devil, Plutus or Pluto. I have been 
informed that these two persons, Plutus 
and Pluto must be distinguished, and that 
actually Pluto should be more properly 
designated as Hades. I thought that Hades 
meant Hell... While I am on the sub- 
ject would you please explain Mammon. 
Were Plutus and Mammon the same per- 
son? What is the difference in meaning to- 
day between a Mammon, Plutocrat, and 
Tycoon?” 

A—TIn eolloquial American usage an af- 
fluent and powerful businessman is some- 
times called a tycoon and occasionally a 
plutocrat. Neither usage is acceptable ex- 
cept under informal conditions. The word 
tycoon is derived from the Japanese title 
for the shogun and means “great king.” In 
informa! American parlance. the word 
tycoon implies acumen and efficiency to a 
point of genius with widespread and multi- 
farious activities being dispatched simul- 
taneously. The word is phonetically sugges- 
tive of the word typhoon, and, as some- 
times happens in language, some of the 
flavor of typhoon is carried semantically 
into the word tycoon. The hustling, ener- 
getic business man seems to justify meta- 
Phorica! association with a violent whirl- 
wind, so that the word tycoon carries a 
suggestion of dynamic as well as powerful 
and extensive executive leadership. Al- 
though the word implies success and hence 
an accumulation of wealth, it does not em- 
phasize. riches necessarily. The word 
tycoon is not a prejudice word. 

The word plutocrat is much more con- 
demnatory in its denotation and connota- 
tion and although it may be applied collo- 
quially to a successful businessman, it is 
by no means a proper synonym for tycoon. 
In formal usage, the word plutocrat re- 
ters to a wealthy ruling class and hence 
implies in its colloquial application to the 
businessman’s power through his money. 
Instead of carrying the strong dynamic 
flavor of tycoon, it has some connotation 
ot the opposite quality, suggesting an in- 
dependence of pressures and concerns 
which behoove industry. 

The word plutocrat may be traced back 
to Greek roots for “wealth” and “rule” 
and here is the connection with Plutus 
and the confusion with Pluto. Pluto (in 


Greek Plouton) is another name for 
Hades, the Greek deity in charge of the 
land of the dead. The name Pluto came 


from a root meaning wealth and accord- 
ing to Gayley’s Classic Myths (Ginn) he 
carricd the cornucopia symbolized 
weal!) from underground. The name 


Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


Hades means “the invisible.” Plutus (in 
Greek Ploutos) must be distinguished 
from Pluto as a distinct deity, if he is 
considered a deity at all, for to Gayley he 
is but a personification of wealth. Some 
authorities, however, give Plutus the 
venerability of other Greek deities and 
consider him the son of Demeter. The 
connotation of Plutus has degenerated 
with time. Dante makes him a_ hideous 
monster guarding the abode of the avari- 
cious and prodigal. Today he stands as 
something of a symbol of. unbridled 
avarice, particularly in business pursuits. 

Mammon is a biblical creation and simi- 
lar to Plutus in concept, but of an entirely 
different language origin. His name means 
about the same thing in certain Semitic 
tongues as Plutus does in Greek, and he 
seems more of a personification of the 
idea that a deity or demon, Today he is 
riches and wealth in a worst possible 
sense. 


O.—One of our readers asks: “What ts 
an educationalist? How does he differ 
from an educator? Is the word a valid 
one?” 


A.—An_ educationalist or educationist is 
one who specializes in the study of teach- 
ers and teaching. The word educator can 
apply to a teacher of any subject, but an 
educationalist or educationist, when a 
teacher, is concerned exclusively with 
pedagogy. The word is correct and useful. 


Q.—A_ student inquires: “What is meant 
by back-formation in language? Where 
can I obtain some fuller information upon 
that subject?” 


A.—Back-formation is a method whereby 
new words are brought into our language 
by users who chop off the end of a word 
root as though it were a mere suffix. For 
example, the word orator is taken directly 
from the Latin. When the or is chopped 
off to form the orate, back-formation is in 
operation. Orate is generally used humor- 
ously today, but it is rapidly gaining dig- 
nity and presents a good example of 
language formation in our own age, A 
good reference for this is Stuart Robin- 
son’s The Development of Modern 
English (Prentice-Hall). Robertson notes 
that peddle meaning to sell on foot is a 
back-formation from pedlar. The Ameri- 
can College Dictionary (Harper) points 
out that the word typewrite is a back- 
formation from typewriter. 
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Q.—A_ student asks: “Is enthuse good 
usage?” 


A.—No, the word enthuse is still unac- 
ceptable in formal discourse. Better say, 
“He was enthusiastic,” or “He showed 
enthusiasm,” but never “He enthused.” 
This is a good example of a back-forma- 
tion. 


+ 


QO.—A reader asks “Is there any distinc- 
tion to be made between each other and 
one another ?” 


A.—The distinction in this usage has 
broken down, although technically each 
other is a reciprocal situation involving 
two persons or things. “The two brothers 
praised each other whenever they met.” 
One another is a reciprocal situation in- 
volving more than two. “The fifteen brok- 
ers on the exchange dealt with one 
another according to an agreement made 
last year.” The American College Dictton- 
ary (Harper) gives the two expressions 
as synonymous. Forester and Steadman in 
their book Writing and Thinking (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) declare that despite the in- 
sistence by some purists upon a distinction 
that most authorities consider the words 
interchangeable. Try the two expressions 
on your own ear. If one another sounds 
awkward in the sentence about the two 
brothers and each other sounds wrong in 
the sentence on the brokers, it means that 
you have a keen sense for perceiving deli- 
cate distinction which careful writers have 
observed up to about a decade ago. 


O—A writer asks: “Why should ye in 
the expression of “Ye Olde Rummage 
Shoppe” be pronounced the?” 


A.—Because the y in the ye is not a y 
at all but a breakdown of the Anglo- 
Saxon rune thorn. Thorn looked like the 
letter p with a few serifs growing out of 
it and was pronounced th. 


O.—A_ stenographer asks the following: 
“My employer claims that the first rule of 
business English is simplicity. He there- 
fore makes every sentence in his letters 
short and simple. Hence, all of our office 
correspondence has a choppy, monotonous 
appearance. When I suggest that an oc- 
casional dependent clause would make his 
ideas flow more attractively, he laughs and 
says that he writes good strong English 
and that no one can say that his English 
is wrong. What error is being committed 
when every single sentence in an extensive 
letter is a simple one?” 


A.—tThis is a common question, Very 
often the zeal for simplicity carries some 
businessmen to the exact extreme which 
you have described. It is true that busi- 
ness correspondence should be set down in 
as simple and straightforward terms as 
possible, but this does not mean that the 
complex and compound sentences must be 
thrown out. Not only is a style of monoto- 
nously consistent sentence structure in- 
artistic and devoid of feeling and person- 
ality, but such a style is bad English 
usage. By placing all ideas in simple sen- 
tence units, a writer fails to indicate the 
proper emphasis which each idea deserves 
and as a result he fails to transmit pre- 
cisely and efficiently the meaning he in- 
tends. If the over-use of simple sentences 
is too obvious, it may give his letters a 
childish and immature effect which will 
redound to the disfavor of your firm and 
product. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


UBEA Officers For 1950-51 


Edwin A. Swanson, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California is the new 
president of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association. Other officers for 
the coming year are: Vice-president, 
Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; treasurer, 
Parker Liles, Atlanta Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia; executive secretary, 
Hollis P. Guy, Washington, D. C. The 
past president of this group is Albert 

Fries, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Executive Board is made up of 
the following members: John L. Rowe, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Paul M. Boynton, 
State Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Edward L. Cooper, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York; George B. Pontz, 
Columbia High School, Maplewood, 
New Jersey; Edward H. Goldstein, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Thomas M. Greene, Super- 
visor of Business Education, Baltimore 
County Schools, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Arthur L. Walker, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia; Parker Liles, Atlanta Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Lloyd 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Ray G. Price, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Russell J. Hosler, School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Clyde Blanchard, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
E cGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas; Irene Brock, 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon; John 
N. Given, Public Schools, Los Angeles, 
California; Clara Voyen, High School, 
Albany, Oregon. 


Paul S. Lomax, New York Univers- 
ity, New York City, is head of the 
UBEA Research Foundation and Ber- 
nard Shilt, Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, New York, is head of 
the UBEA Administrators Division. E. 
C. McGill, Kansas State College, Em- 
poria, Kansas is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions and Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
er: New York City is president 
of the U. S. Chapter, International So- 
ciety for Business Education. 


Mrs, Reinhardt Heads 
Chicago Area Group 


Mrs. Helen E. Reinhardt, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, has been elected president of 
the Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association for the next year. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Mrs. Hazel 
Faulkner, Arlington Heights Township 


Mrs. Reinhardt 
High School, Arlington Heights, IIli- 
nois; secretary, Reyno Bixler, 
Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois; treasurer, Ada Im- 
mel, Niles Township High School, 
Skokie, Illinois. 

The first of the eight regular sched- 
uled meetings for the next school year 
will be held on September 23. The 
Association meets once each month on 
the fourth Saturday at Marshall Field 
and Company at noon. A program of 
interest to business teachers in the 
Chicago area is planned for each of the 
meetings. 

The annual Student Conference will 
be held again this year at the same 
time as the annual conference of the 
Chicago Office Management Associa- 
tion, in February. Students from 
schools in the Chicago area participate 
in the one-day conference. he pro- 
gram usually includes talks by promi- 
nent employment or guidance experts, 
educators, and businessmen; panel dis- 
cussions by young graduates who have 
started on their business careers; style 
shows sponsored by leading merchan- 
disers or talks on manners and groom- 
ing presented by speakers from model- 
ing schools; a visit to the annual busi- 
ness machines exhibit sponsored by the 
Chicago Office Management Associa- 
tion and other things of interest to the 
participating students. 


OFFICERS OF THE U.B.E.A. 


Left to right: Swanson, Price, 
Liles and Guy 
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Central Commercial Teachers Elect 


Officers of the Central Commercial 
Teachers Association for the next year, 
elected at a recent meeting, are: President 
Wayne Silcox, Iowa Success School, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa; vice-president, Mrs. Mar. 
garet Davenport, CCC College, Ves 
Maines, Iowa; secretary, Florence Lud- 
wick, Bayless Business College, Dubuque, 


Mr. Silcox 


Mrs. 
Commerce, 


Gladice Sears, 


lowa; treasurer, 
Mason 


Hamilton School of 
City, Iowa. 

Members of the Executive Board in- 
clude E. B. Lyons, Bayless Business Col- 
lege; Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, and 
Robert Hunt, Central Iowa Business Col 
lege. 


NEBCA Meeting 


Dr. Stanley Ross, professor of eco- 
nomics at Smith College, was the speaker 
at the meeting of the New England 
Business College Association, held at 
Lord Jeffery Inn, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, on May 27 and 28. 

The program was arranged by Charles 
Cummings, McIntosh College, Dover, 
New Hampshire, who was assisted by 
A, J. DePippo, Nashua Business Col- 
lege, and Reginald Quinn, Lowell Com- 
mercial School. 


EBTA Making Plans for Next Meeting 


The Executive Board of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association will meet 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia on October 21 to make prelimi- 
nary plans for the annual convention of 
the association to be held in Philadelphia 
next March. 
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NBT... At Work on Convention Program 


Tic opening session of the NBTA con- 
vention and the usual reception are set 
for / hursday evening, December 28 in the 
Grard Ballroom of the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The convention will re- 
main in session Friday and Saturday, clos- 
ing with a banquet and New Year’s cele- 
bration Saturday evening, December 30. 

The convention theme will be “The 
Human Side of Business Education”. All 
programs of the general sessions, depart- 
ment meetings, and round table discussion 
groups will feature some phase of this 
convention theme. 

The various committees are arranging 
a strong program for the convention, com- 
plete details of which will appear in later 
issues Of this magazine. 


NACBS Executive Committee Meets 


An Executive Committee meeting of 
the NACBS, held at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., August 11 and 12 
was attended by the following mem- 
bers: C. I. Blackwood, P. H. Q. Taylor, 
B. H. Henthorn, G. A. Spaulding, H. 
N. Rasley, B. F. Haynes, J. K. Kincaid, 
E. G. Purvis, W. E. Kamprath, Jay W. 
Miller, George A. Meadows, and C. F. 
Burdett. J. S. Noffsinger, Mrs. Noff- 
singer, and O. J. Dickey, of the Wash- 
ington Office, attended the meeting. 

Most of the time at the meeting was 
devoted to reading, discussing, and re- 
vising the proposed Constitution and 
By-Laws. After all revisions have been 
made, copies will be mailed to all mem- 
bers of both Associations for their 
study, with the request that any mem- 
ber having questions, suggestions, or 
amendments to offer, submit them in 
writing, so that they may be studied 
and passed upon by the Executive Com- 
mittee at the meeting in Cleveland in 
December. 

The Committee was selected to pick 
the “Man of the Year” and prepare a 
suitable certificate. 

It was voted to continue the 25-year 
membership certificates to schools; and 
that since the NAACS and The Coun- 
cil are to be merged, such certificates 
| should date from the time that the 
school became a member of the 
NAACS or The Council. 

The Executive Committee voted to 
take over the Fraternity-Sorority move- 
ment on the recommendation of San- 
ford Fisher, who has headed that move- 
ment since early in 1948, and who was 
present at the committee meeting. 


Bennett Heads NOMA; 
Evans Elevated to New Post 


_ Placing of direct managerial responsibil- 
ities for association affairs in the newly 
created office of executive vice-president 
was approved by the Board of Directors 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation at its mid-year meeting in Cleve- 
land, Elevated to the post by this action 
was W. H. Evans, of Philadelphia, since 
1942 secretary-treasurer of the profes- 
sional group. 

The step was taken as part of the re- 
organization of administrative levels to 
give greater continuity of program, more 
effective controls, and to parallel a grow- 
Ing practice in large professional associa- 
tions. With the admission in May of the 
10,000:h member and the addition of the 
117th Chapter at Portland, Maine, NOMA 
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has become the largest organization of its 
kind in the world. 

The association is made up of office ex- 
ecutives of a cross section of business and 
industry, concerned with the improvement 
of management through better office meth- 
ods and procedures, sounder personnel 
handling, more economical office equip- 
ment and machine utilization, and advanc- 
ing training of employees, both before and 
after hiring. 

Other promotions involved the estab- 
lishment of an Executive Committee made 
up of the national president, first vice- 
president, and four vice-presidents in 
charge of areas. This committee meets 
periodically to handle association affairs 
between Board meetings. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
for 1950-51: President, W. M. Bennett, 
Inland Container Corporation, Indian- 
apolis; first vice-president, R. P. Brecht, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; 
vice-president, J. B. Andrews, Carnation 
Company, Seattle; vice-president, A. G. 
DeVaughn, Retail Credit Company, At- 
lanta; vice-president, W. J. Keenan, F. W. 
Woolworth Co. Ltd, Toronto;  vice- 
president, K. W. Moore, Chicago Title & 
Trust Co., Chicago, and immediate past- 
president, H. A. Wichert, Fairmont Foods 
Co., Omaha. 

Executive vice-president Evans will 
continue his responsibilities as secretary- 
treasurer. He will also administer the ac- 
tivities of four staff directors at the 
NOMA National Office, 132 W. Chelten 
Ave., Philadelphia. These directors are 
responsible for planning, organizing, and 
carrying out association activities in co- 
operation with National Committees. The 
directors and their division responsibil- 
ities: A. C. Spangler, field services; T. W. 
Kling, personnel-educational; Vaughn 
Fry, public relations, and H. A. Warner, 
research, methods and standards. 


Southwestern Private Schools Convention 


The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Private Commercial Schools Associa- 
tion is scheduled for November 24 and 
25, at the Blackstone Hotel, in Fort 
Worth, Texas. President J. T. Vetter 
will open the convention with a business 
conference on Friday morning. 

The speakers for the morning sessions 
are: Elmer Wheeler, Elmer Wheeler 
Sales Training Institute, Dallas, Texas; 
Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publishing 
Company; J. F. Sherwood, South-West- 
ern Publishing Company. 
luncheon speaker will be Don A. Phillips, 
Nixon-Clay Commercial College, Austin, 
Texas. 

The afternoon speakers include J. L. 
Brawford, The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore; Mr. Zoubek and Mr. Sher- 
wood. 

The annual banquet will be held in the 
Blackstone Hotel Friday evening. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
breakfast meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools 
and American Association of Commercial 
Colleges and to a meeting of the Type- 
writing Division with S. J. Wanous, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles as the 
speaker. 


Tri-State Meeting Planned 


President George W. Anderson of 
the Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation has announced the time and 
place for the next meeting of this group 
—October 20 and 21 in Pittsburgh at 
the William Penn Hotel. 


The Friday 


Alpha lota Convention Well Attended 


“The Silver Date at the Golden Gate” 
was the theme of the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Convention of Alpha Iota, In- 
ternational Honorary Business Sorority, 
held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, July 12 to 16. About four 
hundred members from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and three dele- 
gates from Hawaii attended the Conven- 
tion. 

Among the prominent guest speakers 
were John Francis Neylan of the Uni- 
versity of California Board of Regents; 
Mrs. Kathryn T. Niehouse, San Diego, 
Member of the Assembly, Seventy-ninth 
District California Legislature; Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Aurner, vice president, Scott, Inc., 
Carmel, California; and Frank Harrison 
Beckmann of San Francisco, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Beckmann, Hol- 
lister and Co., Inc. 

Mrs. Mabel Y. Steele, Grand Historian, 
conducted the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
ceremony Saturday evening honoring the 
founder of the Sorority, Mrs. Elsie M. 
Fenton. 


+ 


Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 


With some 125 delegates present, rep- 
resenting all parts of the United States 
and Canada, Pi Rho Zeta International 
Sorority and Fraternity held its three 
day annual conclave in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee in July. Hosts were Psi Gamma 
Chapter and the Miller-Hawkins School 
of Memphis. 

A well balanced program of meetings, 
sight seeing trips and the usual social 
activities was arranged by those in charge 
of the convention. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: Governor General, Leslie R. Maze, 
Fond du Lac College, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin; president, E. L. Bayless, Fond du 
Lac College; vice president, Julia E, 
Thomas, Grace Martin’s School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, May Mc- 
Fadden, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; 
treasurer, Elizabeth Massek, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania; historian, Mrs. Alice Ward, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


National Meeting of Sigma Alpha Sigma 


Sigma Alpha Sigma, honorary profes- 
sional fraternity for college students ma- 
joring in Secretarial Administration, held 
a national meeting on the campus of Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, on May 13. 

National Officers, elected for the en- 
suing two years, are: President, Mrs. 
Ruth Jack Toothaker, The University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; vice-president, Alma Frances Taff, 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas; corresponding secretary. Mrs. 
Ruth C. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; recording 
secretary and treasurer, Margaret Wright, 
The University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and historian-reporter, Lelah 
Brownfield, Alabama State College for 
Women, Montevallo, Alabama. 

constitutional committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the national constitution 
to meet the rapidly growing requests of 
colleges desiring to install chapters on 
their campuses. One purpose of Sigma 
Alpha Sigma is to foster a closer rela- 
tionship between college-trained secretaries 
and the business world as well as to give 
recognition to professionally trained col- 
lege secretarial students. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Given Named Junior College Director 


John N. Given has been made director 
of Metropolitan Junior College, one of the 
seven junior colleges that form part of the 
Los Angeles City School System. Before 
accepting this position he was supervisor 
of school-community-vocational relations 
in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Given was formerly supervisor of 
business education in the Los Angeles City 
Schools. He held this position before serv- 
ing as a Lieutenant Commander in the 
United States Navy and returned to this 
position in 1945. Before going to Los An- 
geles he taught classes for teachers in the 
University of Pittsburgh, University of 
Southern California, and Armstrong Col- 
lege. 


New Position for Miss Robinson 


Clarice M. Robinson has resigned her 
position as assistant professor of com- 
merce in Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, to accept a professor- 
ship and chairmanship of the Department 
of Secretarial Science at Mississippi State: 
College for Women, Columbus. 

Miss Robinson’s Bachelor’s, Master’s, 
and Doctor’s degrees are from Indiana 
University. Her experience includes 17 
years as chairman of the Department of 
Business at Elkhart (Indiana) High 
School, one year as an instructor of 
WAVES at the Indiana University Naval 
Training School during the war, three 
years as chairman of the Department of 
Business at Anderson College (Indiana) 
and three years at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College. 


Hempstead College Appointment 
for John Allison 


John D. Allison, former assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing in the college of 
Business Administration, The University 
of Toledo, has accepted a position in the 
Department of Business Administration at 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York. 

He has been a member of the faculties 
of San Diego State College, Syracuse 
University, Shrivenham University, Shriv- 
enham, England, and Temple University. 
From 1942 to 1944 he was an administra- 
tive officer with the federal government in 
the Philadelphia Signal Corps Procure- 
ment district and head of the management 
training branch of the Philadelphia Signal 
Depot Training Division. 


Whale Appointed Detroit Supervisor 


Leslie J. Whale has been made supervisor 
of business education in the Detroit Public 
Schools, succeeding J. L. Holtsclaw, 
whose resignation as supervising principal 
of commercial education was effective 
June 30. An item about Mr. Holtsclaw’s 
resignation appeared on page 39 of the 
May issue of this magazine. 

Following three years at the Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Mr. Whale became the one and 
only business teacher in the high school 
at Bad Axe, Michigan. After one year at 
Bad Axe, he taught business subjects at 
Greenville High School, Greenville, Michi- 
gan, for four and a half years, where he 
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was in charge of the business department, 
and in his last year he was elected to the 
principalship of that school. 

In 1925, Mr. Whale was awarded his 
ALB: degree from the Central Michigan 
College of Education, His M. A. degree 
is from the University of Michigan. At 
the present time he is working on his doc- 
torate at the University of Michigan. He 
has taken graduate work at The Gregg 


Mr. Whale 


College, Harvard University, Boston Uni- 
versity, Wayne University, and Ohio State 
University. 

Mr. Holtsclaw was instrumental in get- 
ting Mr. Whale to accept a teaching posi- 
tion at Redford High School in 1927. He 
was transferred later to Hutchins Inter- 
mediate and in 1929 to the Detroit High 
School of Commerce. He was promoted 
to department head in 1935 and serves as 
an advisor in the field of business teacher 
training for the College of Education at 
Wayne University. He also teaches some 
classes at Wayne University on the late 
afternoon and evening schedule. 

He has written numerous articles for 
yearbooks and magazines and has ap- 
peared on many convention programs. For 
many years he has been active in business 
teacher organizations. 


Wagner College Appoints 
Mrs, Talvensaari 


Mrs. Lempi S. Talvensaari has accepted 
a position as assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration at Wagner College, 
Staten Island, New York. She will teach 
accounting and will help start a new pro- 
gram in secretarial studies. 

Mrs. Talvensaari is a C. P. A. and has 
her B. S. and M. A. degrees from New 
York University. She has taught at the 
Y. W. C. A., Brooklyn; Pace Institute, 
New York; Hunter College of the City 
of New York; New York University De- 
partment of Business Education in the 
School of Education; and State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey. She has 
had business experience as a public ac- 
countant. For the past three years, she 
has held the position of administrative as- 
sistant to the chairman of the Department 
of Accountancy, School of Business and 
Civic Administration, The City College of 
New York, and lately also as lecturer in 
accountancy in the Department, 

Mrs. Talvensaari served as associate 
editor of THE JoURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EpucatiIon for seven years up to Septem- 
ber, 1945. 
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Miss Veon to Penna, State College 


Dorothy H. Veon, former executive of- 
ficer in the Department of Secretarial 
Studies, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, W. ashington, D. C., is a new men- 
ber of the staff in the Division of Busi- 
ness Education, the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. She 
has been appointed associate professor of 
business education. She has been a visiting 
professor at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege during the past two summers. 

Before going to the George Washington 
University she was a teacher of business 
subjects in the public schools of Nebraska 
for two and one-half years and was a 
personnel training officer for the Federal 
government in Washington, D. C 

Her Bachelor’s degree is from _ the 
University of Nebraska, her Master’s de- 
gree is from the George Washington Uni- 
versity and she was awarded her Doctor 
of Education degree by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


+ 


Clifford Shipley Moves To Texas 


Clifford B. Shipley is the new head of 
the Department of Business Education and 
Secretarial Administration at Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock. He has been 
associate professor and director of gradu- 
ate business-teacher training at Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University for the 
past three years. 

Dr. Shipley taught for twelve years in 
high schools and junior colleges before 
spending four vears as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the United States Naval 
Reserve. His Doctor’s degree is from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Roy Ashmen on Pace College Staff 


Dr. Roy Ashmen, former faculty chair- 
man of the Marketing Department of the 
University of Kansas and of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, 
Arizona, has assumed at Pace College, 
New York City, the duties of professor 
and chairman of the Department of Mar- 
keting, Advertising and Selling. Dr. Ash- 
men instructed at several other 
Mid-Western universities and has directed 
research projects—as a lieutenant com- 
mander for the United States Navy, and, 
as a civilian, for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture ‘and Veterans Administration. 


J. B. Ward Made General Manager 
of Addressograph-Multigraph 


J. B. Ward was recently announced as 
vice president and general manager 0 
Addressograph - Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland manufacturers and international 
distributors of production machines for 
business records, by the corporation’s 
president, George C. Brainard. 

Mr. Ward has been with the company 38 
years. In 1944 he was called to the home 
office as vice president in charge of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph domestic distri- 
bution, the position he held until his 
appointment to the general managership. 
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filing Booklets 

T.-o new booklets have been prepared 
by ‘emington Rand Inc., dealing with 
fine. Both are attractively printed and 
illustrated and will be useful to the class- 
root teacher as reference materials. 

Hove to Simplify Your Files and Filing 
Syst us is based on the premise that many 
time saving, work saving filing techniques 
are «ten unknown to the average file clerk. 
It charts the life cycle of a file, emphasizes 
the simplicity and convenience of accurate 
filing systems, and brings out the various 
wavs and means of finding filed material. 
It may be obtained by writing to Frank J. 
Hastings, Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Ask for 
LBV 396. 

Kardex Visible Record Control has been 
completely revised and brought up to date 
on the basis of a recent development in the 
important field of records administration. 
It describes the various combinations of 
record forms, the variety of colored signal 
control methods, and illustrates five types 
of Visible Cabinets. This catalog may be 
obtained by writing to the Management 
Controls Division, Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. Ask for KD 462. 


New Simplified Shorthand Tests 


A series of chapter tests to accompany 
either the Manual or Functional methods 
of the new simplified Gregg shorthand is 
now available. 

The tests which require fifteen minutes 
class time are divided into three parts: a 
word test, transcription from shorthand 
notes, and a writing exercise. The notes 
for the transcription section have been 
written by Charles Zoubek so that any 
student who can read the text shorthand 
outlines can read the test outlines. 

The series consists of twelve tests—one 
for each chapter, one for brief forms, and 
one for theory. They may be ordered from 
Victor C. Hiett, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, and are priced 
at twenty-five cents a set. A teacher’s key 
will accompany each order. 

Tests are also available from the same 
address for the anniversary edition of the 
manual method, 


+ 


Business Writing for Accountants 


_ Impressed with the need for better writ- 
ing in accounting reports and memoranda, 
the committee on education of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants will award 
an honorarium of $500 for the best formal 
paper making a proposal for “A Program 
for Training Professional Accounting 
Staffs in the Art of Business Writing.” 
Such papers must be submitted no later 
than September 30, 1950, to the Educa- 
tional Director, American Institute of Ac- 
countants, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 

The committee believes that ineffective 
presentation of subject matter in reports 
and letters to clients leads to misunder- 
standing of accounting information, and 
that poorly written memoranda within an 
organization dealing with auditing, ac- 
counting, and tax matters. frequently 
hampers the functioning of an office. 

The committee will be the sole judge of 
Papers submitted and all papers will be- 
come the property of the Institute. The 
winning paper will probably be published 
in The Journal of Accountancy, and pos- 
sibly in booklet form. Entrants need not 
be public accountants nor members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 
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The proposals should not deal with 
training in the preparation of financial 
statements or working papers. They 
should be directed rather to training in 
the art of writing special reports and let- 
ters to clients, technical articles for intra- 
firm use or for publication, and internal 
memoranda dealing with specific problems 
and engagements. 

_The proposals should not be critiques 
of accounting and auditing philosophies, 
nor relate to the training of the staff along 
technical lines. They should not be 
treatises on grammar. 

Practicability of the suggested program 
will be a major point in selecting the best 
paper. The programs should be realistical- 
ly suitable to the conditions of public ac- 
counting practice, and it will be desirable 
to consider the differing situations in the 
smaller and larger offices. Thought can 
well be given also to a program to be 
conducted on a cooperative basis for firms 
in a particular city or group of cities. 
It may be felt that outside professional 
assistance should be obtained to operate 
a program effectively. 

This competition is not limited to mem- 
bers of the Institute. Papers will be wel- 
comed from individuals who have experi- 
ence in training programs or from teach- 
ers who have an interest in the improve- 
ment of business writing. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Earl G. Blackstone, nationally known 
business education authority and head 
of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia Business Education and Secretarial 
Administration Department, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack at his home 
June 4. His A. B., A. M., and Ph. D. 
degrees are from the University of 
Iowa. Following positions as head of 
the high school commercial department 
of Dubuque, Iowa, and assistant to the 
deputy superintendent of schools of De- 
troit, Michigan, he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1925 to become 
head of commercial teacher training. 
He served there until going to Univers- 
ity of Southern California in 1938. 


Archibald Alan Bowle, manager of 
the Foreign Department of the Gregg 
Publishing Company and associated 
with the company since 1911, died sud- 
denly of a cerebral hemorrhage on June 
25. Mr. Bowle had been secretary of 
the Gregg Shorthand Teachers Asso- 
ciation for many years and had been 
very active in the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of New York City and 
vicinity. He was a member of the 
faculty of Pace College, New York 
City, where he had taught evening 
shorthand classes for more than twenty 
years. 


_ William D. Keith Reid, an instructor 
in accounting and English at Packard 
Junior College, New York City, met his 
death in an airplane accident over Lake 
Michigan on June 23. He was a gradu- 
ate of Puget Sound College, held a 
Master’s Degree from the University of 
Southern California and at the time of 
his death was a candidate for the Ph. 
D. at New York University. Before 
going to Packard Junior College in 
1946, he had for fourteen years been a 
member of the faculty of Pacific Luth- 
eran College at Parkland, Washington. 


Typing Guide 


Write to IBM Advertising Department, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, to re- 
ceive your copy of the BM Typing Guide. 

This convenient little booklet explains the 
operative features of the IBM Electric 
Typewriter, lists the principles of good 
typing, and provides several pages of basic 
practice material. Other booklets are also 
available; they are The Latest Fashion in 
Typing and the History of IBM Electric 
Typewriters. 


NOMA Publishes Business 
Equipment Directory 


The first part of the new NOMA Busi- 
ness Equipment Directory was_ released 
recently. In concise and comparable form, 
it presents the facts which should be con- 
sidered in purchasing new office equip- 
ment, The two classifications which make 
up the first part of this directory are elec- 
tric typewriters and microfilm reproduc- 
tion units and cameras. There will be 
other materials to add to these classifica- 
tions so that all manufacturers will be 
represented eventually. 

Ultimately it is expected that the di- 


rectory will contain references to ac- 
counting, adding, billing, calculating, 
punched card and_ statistical machines ; 


cash registering, check, coin and currency 
handling, and related machines; dictating 
and recording machines and_ inter-office 
communicating devices; office composing, 
writing, and reproducing and paper han- 
dling equipment; time recording, job re- 
cording, and time stamping machines; 
addressing and mailing machines; me- 
chanized filing and sorting equipment, and 
furniture and fixtures. 

The information for electric typewrit- 
ers, for example, includes carriage widths, 
color, sizes and styles of type, special fea- 
tures, tabulation devices, weight, current 
requirements, guarantee, service charges, 
etc. On the reverse side of each sheet is 
a picture of the machine with some of the 
plus features further explained. 

If this information can be kept up to 
date, it should prove a very helpful serv- 
ice to NOMA members, many of whom 
probably would share such information 
with teachers of business education. 


Artistic Typewriting Contest 


The first prize winner in the Twelfth 
Annual International Artistic Typing Con- 
test sponsored by Julius Nelson, Univers- 
ity of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland, 
was Colleen Massey, a student at Hol- 
comb High School and a resident of 
White Oak, Missouri, Miss Massey, whose 
typewriting teacher is Mrs. Ethel Quick, 
of Dexter, Missouri, typed her winning 
picture with a number of different colored 
typewriter ribbons. Her entry was selected 
for those sent in by students in schools 
located in 41 states, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii. The best black-and-white 
entry was submitted by Rita Unterboersch, 
Saint Mary’s High School, Waterloo, 
Iowa. A reproduction of the top black- 
and-white entry appeared on page 22 of 
the June number of THE JouRNAL, It was 
impossible to reproduce Miss Massey’s de- 
sign as this magazine is printed in only 
one color. 

Other designs submitted in the contest 
will be printed in this magazine. 
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In answer to countless requests 
A SIMPLIFIED GREGG EDITION OF 


Correlated DICTATION 
AND TRANSCRIPTION 


By FORKNER, OSBORNE, and O’BRIEN 


This edition makes Correlated Dictation and Transcription available to 
all second-year classes using Simplified Gregg, Pitman, or regular Gregg 
systems. This is the only book that CORRELATES all transcription 
processes; ISOLATES English problems, and drills consistently on them; 
PROVIDES materials on a strictly controlled basis; and GIVES practice 
in the use of postal zone numbers. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


For the best results... MODERN, WORLD-WIDE TREAT- 
5 MENT OF ECONOMIC, CLIMATIC, 
TEAG H E R S B 0 0 KS PHYSICAL, HUMAN, PRODUCT, 
eee REGIONAL FACTORS 
Methods of Teaching Transcription r A completely revised fourth 
Louis A. Leslie edition by York, Rowe, Cooper 


A detailed description of how to teach 


transcription, motivate student interest, 
select materials, and attain high rates of 


vocational transcription. Prepared for 


teachers of shorthand, transcription, and Through the world approach, WORLD ECONOMIC 
office practice by the coauthor of Gregg GEOGRAPHY stresses interdependence, both in the 
Shorthand Simplified List, $3.00 matter of imports, exports, raw materials, and markets 

4 Renee and also in relation to the less-known facts of the places 


of origin and the migration of world resources. 


Methods of Teaching Business Subjects | Through this dynamic book the student gets an im- 


Tonne, Popham, and Freeman portant historical and sociological picture. The human 
Pe . aspects of geography are emphasized constantly, and 


This unique methods book presents in its the entire presentation is personalized with many inter- 
early chapters the underlying skill-build- stories and 
. d basic busines rinciples inherent of presentation is used, inclu ing contras s, pictures, 
ing and bi hess p pie charts, examples, stories, challenging captions, ques- 
in al] business subjects. Then, in succeed- tions, vivid word pictures, and analogies. 

ing chapters, it demonstrates the applica- Bare facts and statistics yield in this book to more vivid 


tion of these principles to each subject in interpretations of geographic information. 


the field. List, $3.50. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Gregg Publishing Company | [Specialists in Business and Economic Education] 


New York 18 Chicago 6 San Francisco 4 Dallas 1 | Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 San Francisco 5 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN 
TYPEWRITING, Second Edition, by E. G. 
Blackstone and Sofrona Smith, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Text list 
price, $4.00. 


In an effort to include the changes in 
procedures for effective teaching of type- 
writing which have developed during the 
past ten years, this book has been re- 
written. Striving from the first for the 
development of high rates of speed is per- 
haps one of the most radical changes to 
come about since the war. Teaching the 
whole rather than the part is another of 
the changes which must be considered by 
typing teachers. This developed because 
of the newer concepts of the psychology 
of learning. Both of these are included 
in the book. 

The topics cover such items as the his- 
tory of typewriting, justifications for 
teaching typewriting, course content and 
organization, room layout, teacher quali- 
fications, teaching the typewriting tech- 
nique, development of accuracy, selection 
of textbooks, motivation devices, provid- 
ing for the individual, typewriting stand- 
ards, grading, testing, error analysis, and 
development of personal qualities and 
traits. 

A section on remedial instruction pre- 
sents the reasons why such remedial in- 
struction is necessary. It also stresses: 
errors for the student to check; errors for 
the teacher to check; and remedial drill 
work, 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE, by Foster 
W. Loso and Peter L, Agnew, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 504 pp. $2.08. 


This text on clerical office practice for 
those who have not studied shorthand has 
been produced by the authors of one of 
the most widely used and popular secre- 
tarial office practice texts. 

The book fills an important gap in the 
text materials of business education. It is 
not primarily a course in remedial Eng- 
lish and remedial arithmetic, although it 
definitely copes with both of these prob- 
lems. Rather it is a course which recog- 
nizes that the usual student can easily be 
brought to adequate levels in these basic 
clerical skills and therefore devotes its 
primary effort to the development of the 
clerical skills needed by those who go into 
the office on a nonstenographic level. 

The authors have worked successfully 
to achieve a unified book in that in every 
umt the work of the other units is 
utilized and related to the present learn- 
ings. 

Among the important topics considered 
are the use of the typewriter, composing 
letters, handling mail, using duplicating 
equipment, use of the telephone, meeting 
the public, filing, using adding and cal- 
culating machines, receiving and_ stock- 
keeping, taking inventory, making invoices 
and statements, doing credit and collection 
work, keeping records, and payroll work. 
Person lity and work habits are presented 
In relst‘on to the entire subject matter, 
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and practical means are used for helping 
the student evaluate himself. The prob- 
lem material is designed for wide variety 
of opportunities. 

In addition to the textbook, there are 
available a workbook, tests, and a teach- 
ers’ manual, 


OFFICE METHODS, SYSTEMS, AND PRO. 
CEDURES, by Irvin A. Herrmann, New 


York: The Ronald Press Company, 


539 pp. $7.00. 


A tremendous work giving the process 
of system analysis and control in detail 
for the office. 

The first part of the book deals with 
office methods work in terms of the pro- 
gram, and techniques such as process an- 
alysis charts, operation analysis pro- 
cedures, and the like. The second part of 
the book gives detailed suggestions for 
improvement in techniques and for stand- 
ardization in paper and card stock, the 
drawing of record forms, form design, 
form set construction, carbon paper, ink 
fabric ribbons, checks and vouchers, en- 
velopes, tags and tickets, and coupons. 

For the office manager who is con- 
cerned with the genuine improvement of 
his processes, this is an invaluable book. 
The college teacher of management who 
is interested in giving some special em- 
phasis to the problems of the office will 
find this book also an exceedingly useful 
guide. The book certainly belongs in the 
library of collegiate institutions which are 
concerned, even marginally, with office 
methods and procedures. 


+ 


PROGRESSIVE INDEXING AND FILING, 
Fifth Edition, by Management Controls 
Division, New York: Remington Rand, 
Inc., 304 pp. 


Those who have faithfully used the 
former editions of this standard filing 
text will find pleasure in reviewing and 
using the new edition. 

The format of the book has been 
changed completely. It is now regular 
textbook size and somewhat increased in 
thickness. It is bound so that it will stay 
open at any point and is much more easily 
handled. Some of the old illustrations 
have been retained dealing with the theory 
and evolution of filing, but many new il- 
lustrations have been added. 

This edition covers in detail all the 
various systems in ling—alphabetic, 
numeric, automatic, geographic, alpha- 
betic and decimal subject, and soundex. 
A new chapter has been added on micro- 
filming. Indexing, charge methods, cross 
reference, transferring, followup, equip- 
ment, supplies and card records also are 
covered. The large subheads make it 


easy to follow the order of the material. 

The workbook and supplementary filing 
materials with which all users of Library 
Bureau materials are familiar may be used 
with this new text. 
for review. 


Copies are available 


WORKBOOK IN SECRETARIAL PRO- 
CEDURES, by Ernestine C. Donaldson, 
Agnes J, Kean, and Eleanor Donaldson 
Cowles, Chicago: Richard D, Irwin, 
Inc., 370 pp. $3.00. 


In bringing this material up to date, 
the authors have recognized recent trends 
in education and have included a great 
deal of problem material in this workbook 
which has been designed to cover all of 
the important phases of secretarial duties. 

The topics which are included are: ap- 
pearance, personality, character and ethics; 
sources of information; telephoning ; mail- 
ing; correspondence; telegrams, etc.; fil- 
ing; financial records; travel and trans- 
portation; writing for publication; con- 
structing charts; meetings and minutes; 
general procedures and correlating prob- 
lems; your position. 

Each section is prefaced by a list of 
recommended reading and general refer- 
ence materials. Tests, worksheets, and 
problem materials are included in this 
workbook. An effort has been made to 
arrange material so that skills and knowl- 
edges gained in the first part of the book 
are re-emphasized in the later sections. 


+ 


TODAY'S BUSINESS, ITS ORGANIZA- 
TION AND OPERATION, by Edwin M. 
Robinson and William R, Blackler, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
429 pp. $2.20. 


The objectives of this book are to pre- 
sent a picture of how a business is or- 
ganized, operated, and managed, and to 
show students the opportunities and re- 
quirements in business employment. The 
book is designed for use in business or- 
ganization and operation, or management, 
in high schools, It might also be used as 
a text in the principles of business course 
that is offered in the upper years of some 
high schools. 

The usual chapters in a text in ad- 
vanced business training are presented. 
An unusual feature is a chapter on office 
work and management. There is a final 
chapter on how to get into business. The 
book is a fine addition to the growing body 
of text materials available in the field of 
advanced business training. 


ESSENTIALS OF COST ACCOUNTING, 
by John G. Blocker, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, _inc., 


441 pp. $4.50. 


An abridgement of the second edition of 
Cost Accounting, this text presents a sim- 
plified and complete survey for a one- 
semester course with stress upon the man- 
agerial and supervisory point of view. 
New material has been added to each 
chapter to bring the discussion up to date, 
and reorganization and consolidation of 
text material provides a more compact 
and unified combination of theory and 
practice. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 20 


How important is public speaking in the 
program of the collegiate school of business? 


PUBLIC SPEAKING IN THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM 


by Walter Duncan 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


What courses should the future business 
man take is a question the business school 
head frequently considers. Merely one of 
his problems is the importance of public 
speaking in the curriculum, but it can be 
a major one. Some business schools re- 
quire all students to take at least one 
course; some administrators are consider- 
ing the sagacity of such a requirement; 
and sooner or later those who have not 
dealt with this problem probably will. 

There is, of course, no pat solution to 
this or any curriculum problem. How- 
ever, the Society for the Advancement of 
Management in a_ survey reported in 
Newsweek, November 15, 1948, produced 
some provocative opinions. Two hundred 
economics and business professors and 
954 business executives stated, according 
to the query findings, that those courses 
which best prepare young men for busi- 
ness are, first of all, English composition, 
literature, and public speaking, making 
up group one. (The other courses, in 
order of approval, were: economics, gen- 
eral accounting, and study of types of 
business and industrial organizations. ) 


Objectives of Course 


This survey might be cited by the over 
zealous speech teacher as a_ conclusive 
answer to the question: just how import- 
ant is public speaking in the curriculum 
of the business college student ? However, 
the astute business college head will de- 
mand more evidence. He will probably 
want to know, first of all, what a student 
gets out of a course in public speaking 
anyway. 

Here again no pat answer is possible. 
But the well taught public speaking course 
will do five things for the conscientious 
student: (1) His knowledge of English 
composition will be enhanced. Most 
composition courses stress written Eng- 
lish. Public speaking reviews composi- 
tion and shows the student how to ef- 
fectively apply rhetorical principles to 
spoken English. Emphasis is placed on 
argumentation and persuasion. The prin- 
ciples of both can be used in selling, 
letter writing, as well as public speaking. 

By frequently appearing before the 
class and using tested techniques the stu- 
dent learns to control stage fright and 
develops poise before a group. (3) He 
learns to listen to others with greater 
discernment, more readily noticing if a 
speaker lacks evidence or uses fallacious 
reasoning. (4) He learns to use tech- 


niques of effective delivery that aid the 
speaker to sell his ideas. And (5) in the 
overall process he is likely to improve 
his personality and to learn to sell him- 
self more successfully to others. 

If a course in public speaking only 
partially succeeds in fulfilling these objec- 
tives, would not such training be of real 
value to the future business man? 


Need for Communicative Ability 


Alan Coutts, a speech specialist, writing 
in the October 1948 issue of Ladies’ 
Home Journal said, “Any speech teacher 


will tell you that the speech level in this 
country is deplorable.” Speech teachers 
you say may be unduly critical. Maybe 
so, but H. A. Overstreet, the distinguished 
philosopher and author of the current best 
seller, The Mature Mind, says in this 
book that “In no area of our maturing 
. .. is arrested development more com- 
mon than in the area of communication.” 
He goes on to say that we are not able 
to say what we want to say with the com- 
municative skill that we should expect of 
adults. 

This evidence is corroborated by the 
fact that thousands of adults have paid 
hard earned cash for instruction in public 
speaking from teachers who have made a 
business of it. Dale Carnegie, for in- 
stance, has been conducting his popular 
course since 1912. By 1926 nearly 100,000 
people had taken the course. And this, of 
course, was long before Mr. Carnegie be- 
came famous as the author of How to 
Win Friends and Influence People. Thou- 
sands have taken other courses offered at 
night by private as well as public schools. 

And what does this indicate? Simply 
this: these thousands of men and women 
realizing the need for more effective com- 
municative ability have sought such train- 
ing because they didn’t get it while they 
were in school. This is, of course, a sad 
commentary on the deficiencies of our 
educational system. 


Evidence of Value of Course 


Fortunately, many schools can no 
longer be labeled deficient in this respect. 
They are offering courses in speech. Many 
require at least a basic course. 

And to those of us who teach public 
speaking, it is gratifying to see students 
enthusiastically acclaiming the value of 
training in this course. One of the 


anonymous evaluations of a cours: ff 
author taught at the University of Maig 
one year stated: “TI reluctantly took ;ub 
speaking, but now I’m glad I did. Its ff 
most valuable course I’ve had durin: ¢ 
two years I’ve been at Maine.” A stiidey 
in the business school at Temple Unive 
ity wrote: “Public speaking is ver) ig 
portant to business men because I wo 
say a business man makes his living wif 
his mouth, and how to use it to advantag 
is important.” Another one stated: “Bug 
ness men need public speaking just 
engineers need mathematics.” And h 
dreds of such evaluations have been over 
whelmingly favorable. 

Although it isn’t conclusive, this ev 
dence certainly amplifies the imporiang 
of the course. 


Problems To Be Considered 


Maybe you agree. If you do, you 
probably ask: should it be a_ require 
course? “Yes” is the easiest answer { 
this question. Probably the more desi 
able answer is a conditional one. Soi 
students, because of their intelligence 
talent, training, etc., might spend thei 
time more valuably doing something elsd 
However, all students should be expectef 
to meet a standard of platform excellen 
Those who failed to do so would, @ 
course, be required to meet this standarg 
by enrolling for the public speaking 
course. 

The question of public speaking as 
requirement for all is only one of t 
problems that has to be considered if sud 
a course is instituted. When shall it } 
offered, that is, at what level? How ma 
academic credits can a student earn i 
speech? Who shall teach it? These a 
some of the other questions that will ha 
to be answered, but a combination d 
sound advice and common sense _ 
satisfactorily solve these and similar prob 
lems. 

But the problems arising from addi 
speech to the curriculum of the busines 
school are small ones. If the business caf 
riculum does not include speech, the bj 
question to consider is: shall public spez 
ing be added? If the student is corre 
who said, “Business men need __ publi 
speaking just as engineers need mat 
matics,” how can any business school f 
to include it in its curriculum? 
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